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NOTICE. 

M. A.-O. COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 



A monthly journal thoroughly representative of the 
general life in the M. A.-0. College, ’Aligarh, come« out on the 
first day of every month and contains, besides College News,, 
many articles interesting to the Musalmans of India, 

Subscribers are required to pay only Rs. 3 annually. 



Those who wish to subscribe to it in future should sign, 
the Post Card which we enclose with the paper and post it 
back to us, allowing us to send the next number by V. P. 
fpr next year’s subscription. 



It will insert advertisements of enery kind. 




Manager 
and Co-Editor^ 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW FORM OF THE 

M. A.-O. COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 

The present number begins a new series of the M. A.-O. 
College Magazine under new management and in (it is hoped) 
a more attractive form. The College Magazine has now been 
running for a space of three years, in the form of a supplement 
to the Aligarh Institute Gazette. But as many objections 
were continually made against its size, shape an| ' general get 
np, it has been decided to give it an entirely fresh start as a 
separate and independent publication. The objects of tha 
Magazine, however, remain the same, viz, to form a link between 
the old students who have left the College and the present 
generation ; to give full information regarding the current Ufa 
of the College,— intellectual and physical— the proceedings of 
the various literary and philanthropic Societies, and the achieve- 
ments on the cricket and football fields ; to publish articles on 

various subjects of interest to the Musalman community ; to 
foster national feeling among the rising generation of .Musal- 

„.„,.uda.piriunoy.Uy to tbo firitish 

tto Mogozino otlte Anglo^OnenW Cnogo, 

itwiUprimorUyaddro.. tolt to 



ijMA- 



to keep alive and promote all tbat'is best in tbe life aml tbongbt 
of England and India. 

liitberto," tbe College Magazine has received v€^i^y little 
siipport from tbe students living in tbe College — -probiitbly 
owing to the fact that a copy always lobe found on tbe 
table of the Siddons Union Olub. But tbe College Magazine 
will not in future be taken in by this Club, and it is hoped 
that all students will take this opportunity of providing tbem- 
selves with a record of their life in the College, ^nd even help 
to make it thoroughly representative of our life and thought. 

• X All communications should be addressed to 

G. S. Carey, Esq. 

Editor, College Magazine, 

M. A. -0. College, 
Aligaidi, N.-W. P. } 

A LIFE OF AURANGZIB. 

Aurangzih^ by Stanley Lane Poole Rulers of India Series.-^ 

Hitherto the English writes on Indian history have hardly 
done justice to the great Musalman rulers of India. The Hindus 
have on the whole fared better. Owing perhaps to the study 
of Sanskrit in Europe, the early Aryan conquerors have w^dn 
the sympathy and appreciation of Englishmen, and in Colonel 
Todd the Rajputs at least have hadt a passionate admirer. 
Owing to the great political controversy that raged about 
Warren Hastings a strong ligTit has been shed upon the begin- 
nings of the English empire, and materials for forming an 
impartial opinion upon Clive and Hastings are sufficiently 
-abundant. But hitherto no English writer has dealt sym^ 
.pathetically with the great Musalman Emperors exo^pt 
Mr. H. S. Keene whose generous unstinted admiration for 
Akbar makes one regret that he has not had leisure to go 
nore deeply into Indian history. Akbar, howoyer, was cne of 
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tLose rar^ which reach an elevation where no prejudice^ 

of race or creed can dim or distort their fame and whose 
memory is the heritage of the whole human race. But to 
appreciate some of the other Moghal Emperors aright requires 
on the part of a non-Moslem some sympathy an 1 imagination, 
and these are conspicuously wanting in the writings of Talboys 
Wheeler and other Englishmen. 

Mr. Lane Poole’s little volume on Aurangzib is writterb- 
in a more generous spirit : he has unstinted praise for tho^ 
moral elevation and magnificent abilities of Alamgir, but it 
to be regretted that he does not possess any special knowledgo. 
of those Oriental languages which are needed to throw fresb 
lights on this portion of Indian history. His authorities are 
Elliot and Dawson (The “ History of India as told by her own 
historians”), Elphinstone and those European travellers who 
visited India in the reigm of Aurangzib. These writers are 
all accessible to Europearr readers, but from these writers 
Mr* Lane Poole draws a very different and. far: more truths 
ful portrait of Aurangzib than his predecessors. Indeed these 
early European travellers generally held a higher opinion of 
the Moghal princes than Talboys Wheeler w’ould lead 
us to believe. Jehangir appears a hir greater man in Thoinag 
Roe’s own book than in those maliciously chosen fragments that 
are quoted from it by most English historians... 

Mr. Lane Poole at any rate has read those authors ho 
was able to consult honestly and has imported no ungenerous 
prepossessions of his own ; he has moreover something of 
that sympathetic admiration for the subject of his biography 
which enables him to feef as he felt and think wdth hfs 
thoughts. Without this perhaps no great historian can ade- 
quately paint a great historical figure. 
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There is perhaps hardly a -word iu the following extract 
that the most exacting Moslem admirer of Aurangzib would' 
wish changed. 

“ He was no youthful enthusiast when he ascended the^. 
throne at Delhi, hut a ripe man of forty^ deeply experienced 
in the policies and prejudices of the various sections- of his 
subjects. He must have been fully conscious of the dangerous 
path he was pursuing, and well aware that to run a-tilt against 
every Hindu sentiment, to alienate his Persian adherents, the 
flower of his general staff, by deliberate opposition to their 
cherished ideas, and to disgust his nobles by suppressing the 
luxury of a jovial court, was to invite revolution. Yet he 
chose his course, and adhered to it with unbending resolve 
through close on fifty years of unchallenged sovereigntyi. 
The flame of his religious zeal blazed as hotly in his soul 
when he lay dying among the ruins of his grand ai’my of tho 
Deccan, an old man on the verge of ninety, as when, in tho 
same fatal province, but when a youth in the spring-time of 
life, he had thrown off the purple of viceregal state and adopt-^ 
ed the moan garb of a mendicant fakir.. 

All this he did on no profound Jschemo of policy,. 

Tbut from sheer conviction of right. Aurangzib was born with 
an indomitable resolution. ' He had early formed his ideal of 
life, and every spring of his vigorous will was stretched at full 
tension in the effort to attain it. His was no ordinary courago. 
That he was physically brave is only tojsay he was a Moghal 
Prince of the old lion-hearted stock. But he was amongst the 
bravest even in their valiant rank.” (Hero follow two or three 
stories of his personal bravery). ... ‘‘Aurangzib was not 

only brave in face of danger and battling with bodily weak- 
ness : he had an iovincible moral courage — the courage of a 
man whg dares tg act imflinchingly up tg his cgiiYictious.” 
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But in spite of Mr, Lane Poole’s tribute to’^Aurangzib’s 
greatness as a man many Musalmans in India will dissent from 
Lis final verdict , Aurangzib’s life had been a vast failure, 
indeed, but he had failed grandly. He had pitted his conscience 
against the world, and the world had triumphed over it. He 
had marked out a path of duty and had steadfastly pursued it, 
in spite of its utter impracticability. The man of the world 
smiles at his short-sighted policy, his ascetic ideal, his'seal for 
the truth as he saw it. Aurangzib would have found his way 
smooth and strewn with roses had he been able to become a man 
of the world. His glory is that he could not force his soul^ 
that he dared ’not desert the colours of his faith. He lived 
and died in leading a forlorn hope, and if ever the 'errors of 
a heroic devotion to a lost cause belonged to mortal man, it was 
his. The great Puritan of India was of sucVstufi’ as wins the 
martyr’s crown.” 

This is a conclusion that Musalmans are loth to admit, 
they are loth to admit that the Emperor who most nearly 
approached the Musalman ideal was not also a success in this 
world ; they would wish to think that he who was more goodly 
and righteous than Jehangir or* Shah Jehan had also a greater 
measure of vulgar success : those indeed who confess that he 
failed are wont to ^scribe it to other reasons than his policy such 
as the effiminacy of the Moghal soldiers. 

I believe that the downfall of the Moghal Empire was 
directly caused by the reversal of Akbar’s policy, whereby 
it arrayed against itself forces which no Government could 

withstand, If there are moral lessons in the sequence of temporal 
events, none perhaps are clearer than this — that the propaga- 
tion of religion is not a function of government ; that religion 
itself suffers by the officious assistance of the secular arm. 

[ This book has been purchased by the Siddous Union 
Club and is now in the Club Library]* 
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KHILAFA SYBD ISAYET HOSEIN- 

Alas ! another of the promising Aligarh men has passed" 
away in the very prime of his youth. We hardly had time to 
recover from the effects of the loss of Syed Mahmood Ali that 
we hear of Inayet Hosein’s death. I shall never forget the. 
shock that I received the other day when I heard that a Pun-^ 
jahi newspaper reported the death of Khalifa Syed Inayet 
^ Ilosein from pneumonia. At first I could hardly believe it. 

I do not know hew many there are still at the dear old 
College who know Inayet Hosein personally. To all his friends 
and old class-fellows the news of his death could be of the 
deei^est sorrow. 

The first time I met him was, I think, about the 
end of December 1879 at Pattiala. In January 1880 he joined 
the College, my brothers and I in the following March, We 
saw a good deal of one another and in the course of a few 
months our acquaiatance ripened into a close and intimate 
friendship. I do not know that there is any one among his 
many Aligarh friends who knew him so intimately as I did. 
At first he felt very home-sick and wdshed very much to go 
back to Pattiala ; but soon he made friends and became deeply 
attached to the dear old place.. 

It was not long before his intellectual powers received 
what I may call a recognition. It was soon discovered that he 
could make an uncommonly good speech in Hindustani fora 
boy of his age and attainments, and Khalifii Sahib’s, [ as v/e 
used to call him ] speech in Urdu was a regular feature of 
every ^public function that we had., 

F ew alone, perhaps, are aware that he was one of the 
principal figures in the movement which culminated in tl^e 
foundation of a Students Night Reading-room, out of which was 
grown our present Union Society. 



■Unfortunately, oh account oNll-health, he bad to leave 

Aligarh before he had been -there many years. I succeeded in 
•'the beginning of 1883, in inducing him to return to the College 
again and then we were both in the second school class. lU- 
health again came in the way and ho had, with great reluctance 
and regret, to leave the College — this time for ever. 

Though -he was thus compelled to give up his regular 
College career, the range of, his reading was by no means con- 
fined to the, narrow bounds of a school curriculum. He wrote 
and spoke English better than an average graduate of an Indian 
University. He rendered no small amount of assistance to 
both his worthy Father and Uncle, the Wazir Sabib, in the 
translation of some English books by them. In 1886 Sir Lepel 
GriflEn wrote in the columns of the.Asiatic Quarterly Review 
an article on the Restitution of the Gwalior Fort to the Maha- 
rajah. Inayet Hosein translated this article into Hindustani 
and I think the translation was published in an issue of the 
Aligarh Institute Gazette. Sir Lepel was so very pleased 
with the translation as faithfully representing his views in 
idiomatic and polished Urdu, that he sent the translation to the 
Government of India as an “ authorised versioa ’ of his article 
and thanked Inayet Hosein for it and presented him with a 
copy of his book on America. 

He was one of those who were marked out specially as 
worthy of receiving education at an English University. I 
remember well when in 1880 the first batch of Aligarh men was 
being Sent over to England we had a big meeting to wish God- 
speed to them. At that meeting Maulvi Farid-uddin, who 
presided, made a most effective speech which made a great 
impression upon our minds. We both became very enthu- 
siastic about our own visit to England. My enthusiasm in- 

I saw hin t iflst 



at Simla— June 1890—1 found liim to have completely chang- 
ed his views in that respect. Then we had long discussions 
-apon it and though I did my best to' persuade him to come over 
to England with me I did not succeed. 

Ever since my arrival in England it so happened that wo 
did not correspond, though I wrote to him more than once from 
here, I received no letter from him. It was only a day before 
when I heard of his sad death that I had written to him com- 
plaining of his silence, and expressing my great pleasure at the 
prospect of my returning soon to India and of seeing him. 

He was like his worthy Father and Uncle, deeply attached 
to the Pattiala State and the Maharaja, and also like them was 
a most staunch and loyal supporter of the British Government 
in India. He could not hear anything in the least against 
even any Government measure. His zeal for the British Ge« 
vernment approached to fanaticism. 

We all, who know him, looked forward confidently to the 
day when we would find him an ornament to his country and 
a strength to his nation. But alas I how vain are human hopes 1 
It is impossible for us ever to forget him and the void which 
his extremely sad and heart-rending death has created in the 
heart of his parents, relations, and old comrades, can never be 
filled up. 




SULTAN AHMAD KHAN. 
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Ijh/ rr) *^fj7 ,P .y ,^jy ^jO p p ^ Jjf *J, ^ 

/ ^P^^SP c?;>h« <^ pR— ,jC'j^ fi** <IJ;*» 

j — |P» jryn »ac5^ 

}i< A ..U, c<j^f ,;,j 3,fe», „r J4j. 

C ei. ) 
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[hj ^ ^ 

• 'i'i Ijf J* 

cX) ^ U-^' ^ ~ ‘^' *’ 

VI »j U** -'^■^ ^ iJ*> ’ !?• 4^^ c/ 4^^?^ ““ 

)!f U*^* ^ t^^j) V" 

•j IWamA- O^ /•• 4^<* ti?*> ^ 

0,444? ^ J 4 S ‘-^il - 4^«’ 4?*) '^'* V**?»*‘^i* 

•> tj« ^4> j\ZiitJ ^ 

H ;,1 <i 5 U>^>^ <-'** 1 / •*«* 

jy -rt - 4 ^^ s^-J* U*^ )!^‘ Ji^ 4 

tjJ I* l;«»t t-^il ^ 4? - t«J l>* 4^«^ 

^*X ^«f? ^ U-jt l-i''i a* 

t|i U^ |,^.« u^l ^ vjif»- J 5 I J;** "• U®'*>J 4 ^^ * t-5* 
y3i ;,l l;>> » I54 « J Ui-»dA»n^ ^ >SJ IjJ I? I- ^1 ^ 
x^U M U»d }t,ji js^ Ji«J jo IjUm ,j! - ^>1 

k^ fl^ Js- *»< jS?v^ ;5* *«“ ^ oi^ 4* 

^ M 1 4^ ^'5^ iy L>*- (•“ “• ^ 

* 4 »? J? ^ 5 ,^ /«<<*» «f ijl >^t®* 4_t*'l — V jUj »} Jf{ «" 

'^1--- U>J 4j ^ )**f ;>l ~* I)* l*“ Vr^"* 

*^l F Jj^ '* 5^ ?' uVi! — 3* i:))^ ^5* u'^ “ ^ 

i on*t 4 / ^ 4 / o* J'y- <-r’ (JJ- 

^ iif^<* t^i ;>l )*" ^ i_r^ y “" ^ 3>) 

Jj)*j .F*^ w^l — — * 3* cj/ ‘ ai* 

“ 4_5®* ^ ci^ i-^'* ^'■■‘•^ 'ii' <=? 

•— ** U>* ‘-^'* * '->'*'* ** '-^"' ''^ 4t»la. 

J ^ »*>'». ;jt - *) ■3}»^ **Jj^ Hi^ 1-^ 

— Ixf i_/^F ^t^y* J5I — b*?" 

»-*«> o*^ J 3 )» - i >^* c4 / ‘i’ L3&^ 4 /^ ^ -^)9i 

jxit ^wq^ ^ i^«^i /^v j.^ ^5>^“ ^ yi 
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<:]^r^ -j 1 *j* 

^ (^jfy ^ r^h jj^ ^ ^r'j?^^ 

*^> r^f^ nrfV^, 5 ^^ 5 » rw^ 

fCr^c c ^ c ^r' ( 

^y 7 ¥^ iiri\ 4 jf (^(yj ♦ 

^ fi^ •— Cjj jiiv^ 

jr*^ J C|? (3* »< j' tF» XT *T^<J j#j ^ 

(*!i “ j'*f’ 7 f*r *^r i®’ ~ Vr** 

#*?^ rf»y ?) "*Yi*P ’&)£) ?) ^ *fiO jtj^ '"!'*^r* 

**^ " |<jfji |<^ '*’) «^fl £*\ — £^ jr»* j^j^^ia £*) * 

ifAt^ ^ ( fj^ j «ja 4r j^S' ^ - «S *c«r *r«^ - 

*“1^ »5f*l*^ 1*^ "T^ V '^*a i”^ f*S:r<ji^ y (Vts** 

rr-'^ r*f* ««f £^ f ^ ^ £»<^ If^ «<| - 

^ (?-^ 7 5^7 ^7 fYtS' |?j-, ^ |{f rC«f^ 

^ |€< c^-*-^-* ^ j(jn K 4/ J«>r o^ 

^ i*f 5 ^ i?r» ?V^ ^ifp ^ e*/' 

K’ 7 '*l£®» |‘^ Stt^'^ J Py-, J 

|" 4 ^ f(fT ^ "^vT f|( fy j?jn f' a-^)fv 

7 ) 5? |?5-» «j^f-i *? [?J-, r< 4 <|(^ fyg — ^?j-> ji r»y 

«*7| f«^ j(J j« j^».r> j/*» ►^Tt £>| « ^ 

f«*v-^ ft J-h 5 » 4 «^ ( 5 >J ?-»y ifiO ^ ^ ^ 

k)V^ *</’ rf j 9 j Cj *, 9 f-=» (rj£>, (.jP jY j»jp ^ 

(J*^ riK^ < s»Y^ (^f ,2 •>«>, *>|r> cf| f«^ 

T (®I?~' j'*i 7 -^ ]* l**’'7i 4 '^ 43-t 

7 * 7 ^ T*»^ 3 »r 5^7 J«f 1--^ rf«i *fO #, 4 «P J<f ^<J,*S 

«* Jf*^ ?^y ►«,? -«^r»y ^,<j f(»j . ((p jp ^ i»^ ^<r» 

p^tP »» . jC( .({y ^„n fj ^ ^ 

^ 7 "^ /? j» 7 n» ^ ‘ 5*1 (T jiY — <s (<in 

T^i ro^rjy 4V^ jjf 79O ct( f»^ Kf 7 c<-.'^ -jr^l 
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Jjt ^tf t®^ 4i “ la^ jA vS^*j^ ^ ^ )jJ “” ^ 

uM >' ij*')«^l I e>f>>j' i-l ” />• (_^l»t»^ ^ e>S^>* 

^ijj jj ts^Ji^ j7 iS u«»»«» 

»-Xi! ^»7 “c#® ixJj'ij ;>J 

i£ <i'|^>J «<-'»'• >' »t - tj^ i^*>; £ £ ;tj^ 5 J*^** d'^ 

^a> U>^ }jt yf^a, cy^Ac } j> — ^ ^ji 

Ui-* jJ *S - Jfl, Kj eJ* 4 ^ t5>^" 

y »lj;> !^i ^yii li*»0 ;jl ^ «->«> I;'-* 

<S ^ ^ jj«t ^ty» ;jl •“ l?j» jjj'*i"J ^ 

>» ;)! jjjU U1>W iJ <£4»f 

•'♦^ ;j1 ;<l» <.(.> j^lj> •■» “ ‘* tS^S; — t;^f 

L?*'* y ^ 4j® ij^ 4tS^ (»J ^1 •* 

«-r^ ‘ti u>* 0*1 J?“ y (»’^‘ J;*’ oi-* “ v^y> c)}^ 
’*-^4* j_Jt**l “ 1^® fy® |»y ^4*" 

U'*’s?>- ty-^ “ o® y >“’ <s->*^'-r’J'*' '^cT> “ a V «->•- 

^ “4^r* y 1^"* Ijii jjft 15^5 cS®* j* 

i^?*'** ^*^>j ^J'h (j5>«^ y ^5)^ o’^ *■ 

— J.'yf'i £ U“^ r‘^ ty'* u*)^ >€j — 

*_{Uj ^ J^U« ^3,,- 4j «. (iO tCfcO ^ I ^\ yt» 

yS» ^ ^ tfj’jii, I^U ^,1 yt 

J*’# *)'j;'^ kS^«> ;jl ^ Hy^ !ij^ csily*? 

• JJ J« 

jjjClji ^ Jr**-» y)'*-«? - t<5 k^i'i 2 4j-f Jfj Jm? lit^ 

1^ i_iu 5®j ^ — ij5 (jj a^i ^^1 

«^>4 ))t t:)"}; ’‘•^^’) «s fi.;'*- «*») ;}! -« l«> 

uT^ ^»’ -*^^<-i uy?^ £ ejf A» i.y> £ lijf^ y,f - ^ 

■;{*>^ a« ^ ^ »J ^)»;i — ^ Jyt ^i9f 
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XJV 1,5) ^y 

^<U;f ^} ,^- — . j_,,^ ^ 

u^«r It),; *j ;^ - U? SI; ;,t SIj^J uJW c>6w ^( ^ 
Jo 4,,L^ i; » [^J j^ ^ dJtiAa.,- 

uX.| ^1 - ,^^,| ^_s:,, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

~ cJ® *^J’‘ ri^ ^^^‘■> >^is^‘ t-C.| ^ J^.i I^ Jj ^,Uj; 

^Ua. - IjT 

tj<“ u*> 



iJ'^*Ji ;jl 4^" £»; t_C*.a, ^,15 y, _ 



■/’ >Ju)' 

“^«’ 4j*; Ji >i ufM ;jl ;j’ u>V 

^ - 1«5 lj«« CA««^ ^U I uJW y. v> 

Oi'* i. ltI - l-AIi»^ J<jt; ^ ^1 ^(a, ^ 

L^ 5 ^ii - t«S U,, Jijt, (^eyS(4:L >6<!JI ,,| 

)wf X ^,) _ Ja. 

>i >e /)® >» «ir o*-« ^fi;'o Aii- ■;^-, tJ,; ^5 ^f 
;ao! ^ ,A)of „t ,«>jf ^ ,5,^1 i_iiys>.> ,,1 

;5t o*^ 4. J«:'i; ^ ^| *, ,,| - 

“ ;fj*" )i >*» 4=<-f ^ ^i|,a. £ «y), la, ,f '■'x^ 

4=i«<i^ J-- -S-J ;jf ^-;i >» ,t.i J LSi'C, S.i 

1 o*-j; us''5 Jj ti? u ^,£^J 

■^’ ^ )i J^i yCy. J 

^)dpOl ^*;0^l^ « ^_,45> - ^ej 2;J ^0)0** <£^»r ^ 

«-iil A y\ £ UJ;!X«. J^i u. J?u .,1 .si|,.j,f 

^“'1 " J jj «<:-f vi uo u. si* ,5*^ ,r ^f,ij 

f UJ* (Ji- ^ '«=F^- ;jl — J,* <-i:i«5 , ^,* 

^5‘^l A ,5f sT 0v«4 «_Cj| ,jj ^-^5 

as *4^ (_,j^ sj^y Lf’*U5- 

*■ ‘-^*^ H C)''^^^ c?i> i^l 4:.)Uu, (X<*^ 

«-^il - LS ^^fsly ^yi^ _ ^a J^i U) (if (^J 
<^;- UV iJt'- ~ !5’>'^>"* U'-> i/-^. ;}t >?* l->4i y|J 






S) ^ — ai** r5^ ^ 

;.| ;l<« I.VJ tr' L?i» 0*J’> ^ 

u*-7 -«>’ ^^«^ J 

1 a»- i.;» c)^ t*- u^''^'^'’*? ^i') uV> 

3^^ tvo lT> r" ’>• ^’’ *y c'S* 

^ cyiC-ii - ‘< UJi®; 

,(<lJ jay) j (ja^a. jjf- ^ /'• l?** J'^ ^ L->"^ 

|,jtj,« ;jt L^l. .1^^ Uj/*"" ” 

«^U>^;'^ d* )5^ 0«" \^’>® <=^' 0*^5® 

4- ;j’ ^ ^ 

Jj i! o"^ " 4?*' 1*^^ S?*’* 

i-J“i uS«- )5> >■** *' ^ ‘^'^‘ 

*-ii }' '-r’t CSi** "“O^^ U*^-b ■=^S’i ^ C* * 

U,ft I ^-U ^ JUa. 1^ Lfiljia, %y jC. ) — 
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[^ 'a> fiSft* J. ji)* J(-i ;^I •*“ 1— ft>j ^3 jj*.| (JU j 



c^x*-o J,t. WyJ ,? - l^5jS aiJ £ vJ i* '«* 

•— bi c>- -iS' ^ jfi 

"" ^"' *5 ^)‘- y *3 3^1 

4j"t ‘’^ — ^3 / t;jJ Ij® *'^';l ‘*'<-i ^il *3 “ '* a^^yt* <-s> 

«3 3j1 -— )l3! ^J^ ‘‘ 1*5^^^;^ l^ja. ifjl-iajl ,, £ 

^»Ar* (_5®^ '”’ t— j^b ^S t3»M»^ U)^J«» 
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* ■* fifi" ^) i=-;'^ “ci^" lJ^5*' 

L>*'^ «— ^%> ^^4>; ^jt 

^(V^j y^f ^ ^ ;5^ *~ 

^ ;y — 3^; (xJ ^$1:^ 2 (J^t 

^*^!;t 4=5^'^ y 4i.l ^ ^{'■i 

^ Ji^? );^ .rl 

^>i"* 

c3.Uaj ^j 15 S U’-t*^ iJi^aa^^i ^j| 

JO'^ ^ Ci^Hsw ^y.*.* S ^fl) 

i^y^y^ 4^! ^y — U^ Lyi^ 

y^]a L^^'^ l3 Aj| i^y-a Ij^ yC^ ;j1 O* 

)^\ (Jj/ jj'^*x*kl Jj ^1 )y] ^ 

^1 Ij5I ^ cj^^ • 

U^a> I vJ ^ •— ^J*iSi ^5>^ )i o-'^ 

- ^s> yl ;laJ ^j5 ^y*« - J^a ffi ^Uf iT^^sxf 

— ^^X/^I j^V^ y ^ /*)^ "* 

^ ^1 j*fi> 4IV !♦*> ^ ^*5- 

^ xJ**^ ^ ^x^sa-xu# {^h^ i^ii'* 5^' cf^y^^ Ct^^lS Im*j| 
^5) ^X<M»jfii Ix^ ^y u:^)l2x «^’j3 ^ ^^txS2lA^ »^l^3 ^ 

^J ^a> ,-.y*xA »5 y — ^'^iyf i^isa-* ^1 ^fi> ^j 

X i:;! — - i^^h 

;«i ;y - (♦S j*5> J>;b Ula> 

c4-*a> /«:sj ^ ^1 - ^5, a jjjloJ Jj,r,j ur-*5, 

(^ “*^ ij® C)^'* ” si*®'*?: s**^ <^UJ/'5l 'i <=i*^ ^<*ja 

,j^lj “==*^ ‘*^*# ij-il '~^\ ^ Ct^iaa^ ^^yijf 

“ lJ)*> J=R*«-» J< J.^1 ^-* ^j)'‘)» cfiy )>*-• ^J^ U''* ui^-^ 

* ^_5? U>)5^ *—^)}i^’ 

— «►* 
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‘t' 

l*tc ,^lb J^j^i J_ Sl ij*'] “ oi-* ;5? 



*** (j‘i^ 

(;*“'j ^ i_r^ ;>J o* ‘^j‘^»'* is-i'f’ d'^3 

^ ^jAvJ) ,_,**» - |_j*a <XHi |,J^ Jj ^a 

" o* es^ ^t^)' 1*^ '“*>*" j_rl ^ U><-^*f “*^ 

- cJ® U»t' *=?^^ ^ J Uj.c ,:^ |»fy| ^,1 

«>4i- - ;5> ->^ ^i> \ji (T J i^j 



‘^1 ^ £ UJ*^;' ;}l Jjl |.,J« Jj />j ,,r 

2 <-^4 ;j* c)'^3 L>**=^ “ oi^ c-''’^ 

r Cf* U^i U*?i*“ uhi ;j! ^^5;J - 

^,iS S ^tr,a 

C_cu ^4^ ^^5 IX, J ij J^'^ 

f^ij «.«^, ^jl ^ja2»4i-e 

'J.':. u^jLU /(,?f «^JU ^ ^ 

,.! ^.a yttb ^ ^1 

■" u’^ ^'^=i‘ }5> oj’-l ^^i'i-i 2/ «:^!^I Jj 

* u4^ i ,,i ^a ^ JUi 

^.J ^a Jy ,s^ I 

' • / 

04- lT* )^ — 04V»t^ 04-U-I *5 04S> 

IT ^ 

«''* 4?-<*"’ 7>V **4® 4:.' r<! <>“« ;}* ^)V v'*S*fi t 



/s «*(♦’ Ofvj X yiCA ^ j'j-) ^((2 

^ ^ 

-:r< I’y-, ,<jfS _ ^ 

^^rr^vO f,j^^ ^n ^n ^ 

}' <J^ jif *^)^«*) f‘<T' P?/ 7 c'j” 

i'^’^ 5^ 1^ 7 jc*-p JcfjXjfTD XP ^ly-i ^ffO . »-j<^X«* f j~V)<m 5*^ 

«‘r <»vn Jfy-, ^f|( 

7 '■‘V7 7 fvf’ -ti <^Tf<^ ^ jf^cp j 5,^(p ^p 

«« j?^ 5«fy rf.^ ^o ^ 

5« c< V7 f lS»-<c:^ 5« jT, . ,4^ ^a ^ 

^ ?‘f ^ -c^-ivy ^¥) |Cr jP __ j.f ^p 

j f«cj j fvr^vo 4yp j,^p ^f^«P r i-jJ .^9 

/7 ^ f* 1^ 1-^ ^ i(;^ ^a J^j ^ 

f(???-:n y, 7 

i V 7 Jj/i^fp j ^-p _ ^ ^ 

J?v«^ f»5^ <s?p ^^,'P -p ^ ,J7^0 ^5««P j(f 

£®^- *■ 7 cNTr^^ i;j-i fK^?) - >^y( fwj<^ 

^P Jv^ ^,, C, ^ ^JJ-CP ^ 

5'J’ sf iPf** 1^ 7 rrn -ifP J?y-, J^,fv^ »-»xs^ jC< 

J-f »-vcj4P fl'-r? ^y-p'P ^90 f»P yj= ffJ^^jfJP *,JP 

,^,<j<P jCf ^(^O _ ^{^,p 

(» 7 fY?)C j,<j*’ ,^<'j-, ^vv-H ,{jff^ .^YST’fc’ f>?^ f®’ rfjy 

<=' Ot^f^S C®f,^S ii y»j?^ p __ 

|£Y1 ^y -<fyp 7 ^eP jCf ^^^7* 

pfH jvr> » jPI ^ ___ •"«rvo^< ej«' ?<■ 

ff.'S;?P »-^f7«^7 iV |-rfO?^«0s j'f <«-n jfcjqp 

®VP _ ?^y jU ^P Jjf ^ 

•Ti*'.'^ ?' -c.-v^ |Cf fffp, (?)C’5! j'off 

7 £^"^ /r ^ j'p^ - ([?P ►':;^^‘* 7| 
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^ 1-5'"'* i3^ ^ ““ ,^®' 

J t->‘ J lT^ “ )h^' j;*® il crt *J - L/*“ c5*'"J* 

(^J<«^yAib iflJ — ^ i_->L<a>) jf j;l 

— -> SjVlj ^ c5“^ |_{<^ '— **'^'* ^ 

‘-^i^ iy* “ lJ* U)’ (*J^'* '^<'“ U*t'’^ 

^t-^) U**!*'-^ lJ'**-* L?*-'^- l/'**^>^ t-^*" 
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SIDDON’S UNION OLUB. 

It is an uneventful time of the year. Life seems to 
languish under the hot sun of May and June. Many stu- 
dents have gone to their homes after the much dreaded 
University Examinations. Those who are left here have a 
weary time of it. The dull hot season drags on its heavy life 
without any variety. So it was a great relief when on the 26th 
Tiltimo, the Siddon’s Union Club gave an entcrtaiament m 
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lionour of Her Majesty’s Birthday, in the form of recitations 
and acting. Two young poets celebrated the Birthday in verse— 
Zafar Ali Khan, a young and adventurous Qaani, had composed 
his ode in Persian, which was very much admired by all, and 
earned the applause of the great Persian Poet, Maulvi Shibli 
Nomani. The other ode was in the language of Hali, sung by 
Vilayet Ullah. This is not the place to dwell on the several 
merits^ each poetical effusion, and it is enough to say that 

they do credit to their authors. We publish them elsewhere 
and our readers will judge for themselves. 

The recitations and acting were all good ; though the 
reciters and actors Were generally fresh men and had not been 
rehearsed. A young school-boy recited an amusing poem 
“ The Pond and the Brook” and was encored and cheered again 
and again. The College students acted two scenes from the 
Rivals” and acquitted themselves much to the satisfaction 
and amusement of the audience. The progamme of the 
evening was brought to a close by roars of laughter 
excited by a very funny farce acted by the young school 
boys. The [scene was laid in a school room presided by 
the merciless school master (Akhtar Zaman) with his 
trembling students wearing a woeful countenance. The 
switching of the rod was now and then audible correcting some 
restless urchin, who wandered away from his book. Afzul 
and Saeed were model mischief-making boys. The JDaftri with 
liis long drawn ji-hazur and ** gharib pai^ar*^ was ever ready 
and admirably personated that important functionary. Every 
boy acted in a very satisfactory and laudable manner. But 
above all praise is due to Akhtar Zaman who had got up the 
farce and is a most promising young boy, 
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RESULTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 

It was very pleasant to hear our Principal, Mr. Morrison, 
say that he had received a congratulatory letter, from the 
Registrar of Allahabad University, upon the excellent show of 
result by the College. This only helped to increase the impatience 
of inany^. students who have been anxious to hear the result either 
for themselves or for the sake of their friends. At last all' 
anxiety was relieved on the morning of the 17th of June, .when 
the Government Gazatte announced the excellent result of 
19 students out of 21 being successful in the B. A. Examina- 
tion. 

The result of the Intermediate- exarnination was not so 
good ; and was as unsuccessful as the other was good. The 
poor result being that there were only 20 successful candidates 
out of 51 sent up, many hopeful candidates having failed for 
whom we are very soriy and hope that they will try agafm 
and with moi’e success. 

We give hero the list of the successful candidates in the 
B. A., and Intermediate Examinations,. and hope to give that 
of the Middle and Entrance Examiaatioa in the next number^ 
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LIST OF CANDIDATES WHO HAVE PASSED) 
THE B. A. EXAMINATION A. COURSE ; 
FROM M. A.-0., COLLEGE, 

ALIGARH. 



1. Qamar Ali. 



3. Daud Bhai. 

4. Khan Sher Shah. 

5. Kutb-ud-din Ahmad.. 

6. Manzoor Ahmad. 

7. Muhammad Abdullah. 

8. Muhammad Fazl-i-Haq. 



1st Division. 

I 2. Saiyad Ahmad AIL 
2nd Division. 

9. Munir Husein. * 



10. Raghbir Singh. 

11. Syed Abdul Basifc. 

12. Abul Hamid Itrat 

Husain.. 

13. Shaukat Ali.. 

14. Zain-ud-din. 



15. Wali Dad Khan 

16. Ali Ahmad Khan 



3rd Division. 

17. Mahmood Kassan Khaa 



18. Syed Ali Ahmad. 

19. — Islam Ahmad 
* With Honours in Arabic. 

List of Candidates who have passed the Intermediate 
Examination A. Course from Mi. A.-O. College, Aligarh. 
2nd Division. 



1. 


Bunyad Ali. 




1 "• 


Mumtaz Husain. 


2. 


Muhammad Nazir. 




1 4. 


Shahab-ud-din. 




3rd 


Division. 


5. 


Abdullah. 




13. 


Kasim Khan. 


6. 


Allahdad Khan. 




14. 


Mahmood Hassan.! 


7. 


Fazl-i-Ilahi. 




15. 


Muhammad Arabi. 


8. 


Ghulam Nabi, 




16. 


Muhammad Habib-ulla 










Siddiqi. 


9. 


Ghulam Rasul. 




17. 


MuhammadI Said. 


10. 


Imam-uddin. 




18. 


Muhammad Husain. 


11. 


Jani Maya Shankar. 




19. 


Muhammad Nazir-ud-diu» 


12. 


Jaswant Rui Yarma. 




20. 


Sohan Lai Mathur* 
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M, A.-0. COLLEGE RIDING-SCHOOL. 



A Riding School has been established in the M. A*-0 
College at which a complete course of instruction in riding will 
be given. 

A retired ofidcer of the Bengal Cavalry has been appoint'* 
cd riding master, 

In the riding school the students will be taught to ride 
bare back, to ride in a saddle with a correct military seat, 
Jumping, tent pegging, sword and lance exercise, in short they 
will be put thro’ the same course as the recruits in the Bengal 
Cavalry.. 

When the course is completed the students will receive a 
certificate of proficiency in riding. 

It is expected that the average duration of the course will 
be about ten months.. 

The College will provide properly trained horses saddlery 
and other requisites. 

The charge for learning in the Riding School will bo 
Rs- 5 a mouth which must be paid strictly in advance : this 
charge is in addition to any other payments that may he made 
to the College. A fee of Rs- 3 a month for instruction will be 
charged to students who bring their own horses into the riding 
school. A fee of Rs- 2 a month will be charged for braking 
in or exercising a horse in the College Riding School. A fee 
of one rupee per horse will be charged for the use of the College 
stables : the College will undertake to see that the horses there- 
in stabled are regularly fed and properly treated if sick. 
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K0TE3. 



■We are glad to hear that Hamid AH Khan, B. A., an 
ex- student of our College, has been appointed Naib Tehsildar of 
Basti. His marriage is to be celebrated at Lucknow on the 
30th of June ; we congratulate him on this happy occasion and 
hope he will not'forg?t his “ Duty”. 



We notice with much pleasure that Mazhar-nl Haq, a 
graduate of the College, has been appointed Officiating Sarish- 
'tadar in 'the Muzaffarnagar Collectorate. 



Majidul-Iah Khan, son lot Maulvi Sami-ul-lah Khan, 0. 
M. G., an ex-student of the College, was called to the Bar last 
month and we wish him a !safe return home. 

Our Principal, Mr. Beck, has reached England after a 
^tay of some weeks in Germany on his way home. 

Three of the College students have been nominated to the 
Police Training School, Allahabad. 

We are pleased to hear that Syed Mohsin Husein, (stn- 
■dent of the 2nd Year Clasf) has been nominated for an Extra 
Assistant Commissionership in the Central Provinces* 
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M. A.-O. COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 



This Magazine 'will contain articles on political, literary 
and otWc subjects of interest to tho Huliammadan community. 

At lea^ 24 pages of tho Magaziao will bo in tho Urdu lati- 
guago. Sevendf MuhaminaJan gentlemen distinguished for 
their abilities and learning have promised to contribute towardi 
tho Urdu portion of the Magazine. It will also review books 
relating to Islam published in Europe aiul India. Translations 
wdll bo published from Arabic papers priuted in Egypt and 
Syria. 

The Magazine is also the organ of tho Educational 
Census, and will publish monthly reports of the progress of tho 
work. It -will likewise .givo the latest news of the Muhum* 
madan Anglo-Oriental Dt* fence Assochtioil of Upper India. 

Tho Magazine will contain information of all sorts witll 
l^egard to the M. A.-O. Colkvgo. It will thus form a bistofy 
of the College, both of its external relations and its intornal 
life. 

Tha Magazine will bo ready also to pnblisli sLort a6- 
eotrats of tho progress of all Mubamriiadaii Schools thronghout 
India, Persons connected with such schools are invited to 
supply the Editor with information about them. 

The annual subscription is Rs-S including postage, and 
h .payable strictly in advance. Ten numbers will be issued in 
the year. Subscribers should eitlier send the subscription to the 
Manager, or allow liiiii to send the first nuinbor by v, p. p for 
Rs-3 or for R«. 1 As, 8 for half a year. 

The Magazine will insert ad vertisemonts at tho rate of 
1 anna per line or Rs- 2 per page. 

THEODORE BECK, 

English Editor, 1 

SHAMSUL'ULAMA MAULVI MUHAMMAD SHIBLI, 1 

Urdu Editor^ 

JdIAZ MUHAMMAD KHAH, 

Mansger) i 



©he 

^ukttiimulan 

d|ollcjge ^apzittc. 
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MR. DADABHAl NAOROJl. 

On the opening of Farliament Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji 
moved an amendment to the Address to the Throne to the effect 
that England should contribute a share of the salaries of 
English officials employed in India. It is astonishing how a 
man of Mr. Naoroji’s position can have made so foolish a pro- 
posal.. It is absurd to suppose that one country should out of 
charity undertake the cost of the government of another 
country. It would be as sensible to propose that India should 
pay a share of the cost of the administration of England. 
And if England were to consent to such a proposal it would be 
extremelv humiliating for India, and would destroy the inde- 
pendence of the Indian Government, for the English peopio 
would then have a right to dictate how the money was spent. 

And suppose it were done for some years, and India had coma 
to rely not on her own resources but on the annual gift 
from the British Treasury, and that then the English Govern- 
ment found itself badly off for .money, through a war or bad 
trade or any other cause, and stopped the grant, India would hava 
become paupersied and be unable to pay her way. Moreover 
bow could Mr. Naoroji suppose for a moment that his proposal 
bad any chance of acceptance by the British Parliament. 
■Whichever party, whether Liberals or Conservatives, should 
propose sugh a measure would be certain to be turned out of 
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office by the British taxpayer. Rather than pay for the 
government of India as well as his own government^ the Eng- 
lishman in England would throw over India altogether. And 
then India would he plunged in the wildest anarchy and misrule, 
while England could go on much the same as ever. India 
has about a hundred times as much to lose as England from a 
severance of the connection between the countries. It is Cer- 
tainly not to the interest of India to place the connection under 
any excessive strain. It is a singular piece of bad tactics ia 
•Mr. jN'aoroji that he should propose a measure which the bulk 
of his own party, the Liberals, ar > bound to reject. Certainly 
the Congress has found a very poor advocate ia Mr. Naoroji, 
a foolish friend who is damaging them more than a wise enemy. 
For the speech with which Mr. Naoroji introduced his amend, 
ment was so full of misstatements, and vituperation, that 
it called forth a crushing reply from the Secretary of State for 
India. Mr. Naoroji stated that 200,000,000 rupees' were spent 
on the salaries of English officials in India. Mr, Fowler ex- 
posed the falsity of this statement inasmuch as les? than GO ' 
million rupees are spent in that way, adding that “the numbers 



“ which constitute that large army of public servants (the eivil 
“ administration), both Europeans and Natives,, who discharge 
“ their duties with the greatest ability and efficiency, are 7,991. 
“ Europeans, 5,347 Eurasians, and 11,9,514 Natives.” Mr* 
Naoroji said that India had no commerce to protect and there- 
fore it was a monstrous thing for her to have to contribute any- 
thing to the Navy. Mr. Fowler showed that the trade of ludia 
in 1892-93 was £79,000,000 of imports and £1]3;000,D00' of 
exports. Is it credible that Mr. Naoroji was ignorant of the 
gigantic foreign trade of India ? He belongs himself to » 
trading community and he professes to be a profound student of 
Indian statistics. Or does hh think - that Jalse- assertions which 
may be accepted without denial by the National Conaress will ha 
allowed to pass uncontradicted in the House of Commons ? Tha 
contribution of India to the Navy which protects her trade- is 
the tnflmg sum of £50,000 per annum, .while England herself 
pays over £19,000,000, or 380 times as much as India ' It 
might plausibly be argued that India ought to pay a reasonahla 
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sJiare of tlio cost of the Imperial Navy ; she can certainly com- 
plain of no injustice in the matter. Mr. Naor>ji’s arguments 
as to the poverty of Imlia were answered by Sir Richard 
Temple, who said they were told that the people of India wore 
“ dying of starvation— the very people who were increasing and 
“ multiplying more than any other nation under Heaven. They 
were told that the people were half starving when they were 
“ sending 150 million sterling annually to foreign countries, 
and when they were flooding the British .corn markets with 
grain to the dismay of the British farmer. They were told 
this at a time when the trade of India was expanding, when 
“ their agriculture was spreading fast, and their capital eould 
“ be shown to be growing and accumulating.’’ It is highly 
satisfactory that Mr. Naroji has succeeded so well in discredit- 
ing the movement which he represents, and in disgusting the 
leaders of the Liberal party, and wa,very much doubt whether 
lie will be offered a seat in the next Parliament, 



THE ALLAHABAD CONVOCATION ADDRESS. 



The Address given by Mr. ALiu Ctjdell as Chancellor of th'a 

* 

University of Allahabad is one of the best that has ever been 
given in any Indian University. The advice to the graduates 
contained in it is an admirable mixture of criticism and en- 
couragement, that is interesting and instructive both to the- 
professors and to the students. Mr. Cadell did not attempt to deal 
with the technical aspects of education which are best tindei:- 
stood by professional experts, but he summarised the results of 
Lis long experience • as to the product of Indian University 
education, the graduate as a member of the Government service. 
On this subject Mr. Cadell is a specialist of the first rank and 
bis conclusions are entitled to the greatest respect, the more so 
as his large-hearted sympathies are entirely on the side of the 
progress of the people. To b^gin with Mr. Cadell does not 
sneer at the desire of the Indian graduate to enter the public 
service. He says that ‘‘ within proper limits and restrictions, 
the ambition is a right and reasonable one.’* Nor does he 
think the supply in excess of the demand. For he points out 
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how enormously the demand has increased of recent years. 
For first, the number of Deputy Collectors *in these Fro- 
Tinoes in 1870 was 130, while the number is now increased 
by more than lOO, and the proportion of Eniilishmea 
holding these offices has diminished; and other high 
posts have been thrown open to Natives. Next, Natives 
of these Provinces have been gradually substituted for men 
imported from other Provinces. And finally sulordinata 
offices which were formerly held by men of little or no educa- 
tion are now filled up with educated men. In fact Mr. Cadell 
is of opinion that the supply of good men has been inadequata 
to the demand. “ And there can be little practical doubt 
“ that, so far from the increasing number of higher appointments 
“ having fallen short of the supply of men fitted to fill them, 
there was at one time an insufficient number of men who 
“ were, in respect of education, character, and experience, 
thoroughly competent to take the places of their English 
predecessors, and that the efficiency of the administration 
“ suffered in consequence.” With reference to the effect of 
higher English education on the progress of the country, which 
it is now the fashion in some quarters to deny, Mr. Cadell 
gives no uncertain opinion as to the advantages it has conferred 
on the Government and on the country. He says “ I would 
guard myself against the suspicion that I undervalue in any 
“ degree the work which our Colleges have done, and the 
additional strength which the men educated in them have 
“ ^jiven to our administration. Without them indeed it would 
“ have been impossible to conduct that administration on its 
“ present lines, and at its present cost. But as far as I can see, 
“ your predecessors have done more for the judicial than for 
the executive branch of the public service. With respect 
‘‘ to the former it i§ admitted, that not only Las the tone of the 
“ service been raised, but that the character of the work has 
improved, and so far as these changes are due to the large 
“ introduction of University men, they constitute a great 
“ service to the community upon which our Colleges may well 
“ pride themselves.” On the other band ‘‘ it must, I think, be 
“ admitted, so far as executive work is concerned, that while 



“ many of Uioir nunibor have honourably <llstiiigiilslied tbf m- 

Solves by good and Useful work, tlie men educated in our Cof-- 

• leges"TiaveTr» ard>oJy failed to come up to the expectations of 
“ those wl.o were most prejudiced iu their favour and most 
ready to hold out to them a helping band.” Now appreciation 
ot the good work done by higher education combined with 
a criticism of its weak points is most valuable and encouraging 
to all persons engaged in education or interested in its progress. 
All men of sense will like to know where they have failed, whil 
they naturally expect Credit for the good work they have done. To 
have purified and raised the character of. the judicial service 
13 no small achievement. It remains for them to do the same 
for the executive service and we may add, police. Their success 
iu the one and failure in the other is moreover intelligible, as it 
. is the result of a system that has devoted its energy mainly to* 
the iiitelloctual rather than the active side of human nature. 
And the femody will doubtless be found in completing om? 
education in its physical, active, executive and moral aspects. 
Mr. Cadell gives some sound and most needed advice to those 
persons who are guilty of extravagant and intemperate writ 
ing for the press, who make “ statements the inaccuracy of 
“ which is obvious, and which could never have been made if the' 
“ writers had had a proper regard for truth, of if they had 
“ been writing for a public which was likely to resent actively 
“ the absence of it. Gross misstatements and nusouttd argu- 
“ ments may please those who are anxious to be misled but 
“ they will never convince those who are worth Convincing 
“ or tend to form that sound and reasonable public opinion 
“ which should be the object of writers on public subjects.” 
In conclusion Mf. Cadell advises Indian graduates not to be 
ashamed to take humbler posts and work their Way up in the 
service, stating his Conviction that the men who do this and 
acquire knowledge, experience and the habit of hard work in 
this way will often surpass those who ’skirt iu a highel- position 
and with regard to whom he complains that they “ too often 
“ look upon entrance into official life, and more especially 
” on beginning the cafeer of an executive officer, as giving 
" them an opportunity for rest, father than occasion for re-- 

- aewed )Ye Iiuyq Rt sviaf length 
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ilr. CaJeli’s Aildress, but we liave been nnable to deal -svllb all 
lUe points it raises and we would recommend its careful study 
to students about to enter the Government eci -vice, to those 
now engaged in it, and to all persons interested in the improve- 

ment of education in India. 

— — o-= 

THE UNIVERSITY TOURNAMENT. 

It has been decided by the Syndicate of tlio AllababaJ 
University that next year’s Tournament will include cricket, 
football, athletics and gymnastics. It will be open to all ins- 
titutions affiliated up the B. A. or Intermediate Examination. 
In the cricket and football matches students of collegiate 
schools attached to Colleges will be allowed to play, provid- 
ed each team shall contain at least four students from the 
College department. The gymnastics and athletic sports will he 
open only to College class students. No master will bo allowed 
to compete or take part in the matches. The athletic sports will 
terminate after the Convocation. A band will be provided 
for the occasion and all the residents of the English station 
will be invited to be present. Probably the Chancellor will 
distribute the prizes in th^ field. It is certain that there will 
be a large and distinguished assembly to witness the sports. 
On the last occasion the Vice-Chancellor and several ladies 
and gentlemen were present, and the sports were a great success. 
But next year the occasion is likely to be much move brilliant, 
both as regards the performances of the competitors, and the 
spectators who will witness them. 

The result of this year’s Tournament has been a victory 
for the College all along the line. The College beat the 
Bareilly College in cricket and football, and in the Athletic 
Sports won 6 out of 9 first prizes and 3 out of 9 second 
prizes. The following is a detailed acccount ; — 
CRICKET. 

A two days cricket match between the Bareilly College 
and the M. A.-O. College came off on the 1st and 2nd of 
March, on the Muir Central College ground. Both the parties 
agreed to begin the game early in the morning and play tiU 
A, M. contiauing it again in th« aft^raggn at 5 p, m. 



The Bareilly Captain Prem Lai winning the ios?, sen!; 
in Ram Baba Jar and Adamji to face the bowling of Abdul 
Mughni and AbJullali. llam Bahadur played very carefttlly for 
liis 17, and the 1st wicket fell for 22. Abdul Mughni 
now tiickled the batsmen and 5 wickets were down for 39 
runs. Prem Lai (15) and Sarup Nath (15) then joined together 
and the game became very lively, the j^air pulling the score up 
to 65. Zain-Uddin was now put on instead of Abdullah and the 
change was very successful. The Bareilly College 1st Innings 
ended for 70 runs. 

The M. A.-O. College began rather badly, the first 3 wic- 
kets being down for 11 runs. Now the Aligarh Captain Shau- 
kat Ali and Zea Ullah Khan were in together ; the former a 
very fast scorer and the latter a very steady bat. It was very 
interesting to watch Shaukat Ali send the ball all over fhe 
boundaries. He gave a high catch to the long on, when he 
had scored only 23, which not being accepted, he went on 
hitting more vigorously till time was called, the telegraphic 
board showing 83 runs for 3, Shaukat 46, Zea Ullah 29. 

The game was again resumed in the afternoon and the 
pair did not part until the total stood at 130, when Shaukat was 
caught at cover-point by Ram Bahadur for 75 runs. Zea Ullah 
was bowled at 148 after a very careful score of 55. The Aligarh 
College made a total of 184. 

The Bareilly College was most unfortunate in losing 3 
good wickets for only 9 runs. But Prem Lai and Ram Lai 
next morning showed some very good cricket and it was a 
treat to watch the pair playing. At 55 Ram Lai was caught, 
at slip by Shaukat Ali off Mughni. 

Zain Uddin (Left hand-medium) again bowled very suc- 
cessfully and Bareilly in its 2nd venture could only score 69# 
Ihus the M. A.-O. College won the match by an Innings and 
45 runs. 

FOOTBALL. 

Association Rules. 

( From the Pioneer^ ) 

The M. A.-O. Collbof, versus Bareilly College. 

There was fairly a large muster of spectators so witness th4 , 
ganiQ ^ tllQ 2fld Ma rch, i^hich, being very fast, 
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finA interesting, made the football match one of the best events 
of the University Tournaments. Soon after the start the Bareilly 
College led a combined attack to the M. A.-O. College goals, 
which was not at first met well by the latter’s backs, for though 
the defence was not successfully broken even once, the ball remain- 
ed at their end of the ground for nearly 10 minutes. This open- 
ing charge of the Bareilly College was in every way very hopeful 
for them, but they w^ero disappointed soon after, for the M, A.^ 
O. College had an opportunity of acting on the aggressive,, 
when Zarif, though not very successful in his first attempts at 
dribbling the ball all along the right wing, at last kicked a 
goal (1-0) for them. The M. A.-O. College forwards being 
very quick on the ball, effected some very skilful runs, and by 
their successive attacks helped to confine the ball to their op- 
ponents’ quarters, w^hen in a w’’armly contested meUe at the 
Bareilly College goals one of them was penalised for foul play, 
The penalty kick being shot right at their goal by Zain Uddiii 
just touched the goal-keeper’s hands and went tlirough ( 2-0). 
Before the ends were crossed over, two corners fell to the M, 
A.-O. College, but no result came from them, and tliey entered 
on the 2nd half with a substantial lead of two goals to love. 
Soon after the game was resumed, the Bareilly College made 
aome determined rushes, and on two occasions seemed very 
near scoring, but Shaukat, the M. A.- 0. College custodian, 
never lacked promptness to repulse their attacks successfully. 
Even play ensued for a short while, after which the M. A.-O. 
College forwards gave further proofs of theiv superiority mak- 
fMS repeated rushes. Within ten pf the start the M, A,-0^ 

College finished np a remarkably fine run by sending the Ul! 
between the posts, thus making the record three goals to nojje, 
which was quickly added to by another, makiqg the total (4-0). 
Of the 4 goals Zatif scored the 1st, Zain Uddin the 2nd, 
Muzaffer Hosain the 3rd and Abdul Miyid Khan the last. Zarif 
flayed with great dash and repeatedly won the applause of 
the spectators. For the Bareilly College Prem Lai, Gober- 
^han and Rani Bahadur played very well, and had they been 
^elfed by the rest the result might huYe bee» differeuL ' > 
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INTER-COLLEGE SRORTS. 

Putiing ihe Weight . — 

E. P. Robb, Reid Cbristiau College, 

Lucknow ... ... 28 ft. inclieB 1 

B. B. Cbiikarwiui ; Cauiiiug Colle>fe, 

Lucknow, ... ... 27 ft. 4 inches 2 

4 Mile Race . — 

Qaiin Husain, M. A. -0. College, Aligarh... ... 1 

J. Gordon, Muir C. College Allahabad ... ... 2. 

High Jump . — 

Mohained Zaman, M.A.-O. College, Aligarh, 5 ft. 3i inches 1 
B. B. Chakarwati, Canning College, Luo- 

- ... 5 ft. 3 inches ^ 

Pole Jump , — 

Fida Husain, M. A.-O, College, Aligarh... 8 ft. 7 inches 1 

J. Pannuah, St. John's College, Agra... 8 ft. 6 inches 2 

Hurdle Raee^Final Heat. 

Mohamed Zaman, M.A.-O. College, Aligarh ... ... 1 

Qaini Husain, M. A.-O. College, Aliirmh ' T 

Broad Jump.— ° ^ 

Mohamed Zaman ... ... 17 ft. 9 inches 1 

M. J), Fordjce, Muir C. College, Allahabad ... ... 1 

Mile Race , — 

R. W. llioma.s, Sfc. John’s College, Agrji 
J. Gordon, Muir C. College, Allahabad 
100 Yards, Final Heat.— 

N, C. Mitier, Muir 0. College, Allahabad ... 

Qaim Husain, M. A.-O. College, Aligarh ... 

Throwing the Cricket Ball,— 

Ata Mohamed, M. A.-O. College, Aligarh 103 yds. 1 ft. 1 
Abdullah, M. A.-O. College, Aligarh ... oo yjg, 2 ^ 

OPINION OF GOVERNMENT ABOUT 
M. A.-Q. COLLEGE. 



• • • 
• •• 



1 

2 

1 

2 



We bare much pleasure in quoting the following parn- 
fffaplj from the orders pf Government passed on the Report' 
gf the director of PaWic I^truptiou, N. W. P. aad Oudh 
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In the sub-section dealing with the special school* 
attended solely or chiefly by Mahomedans the noticeable point 
is the progress made by the Aligarh Anglo-Oiienftal College, 
In the College Department there were 152 candidates against 
121 in 1892, and in the school Department 297 against 238. 
His Honour the Lieutenant Governor has lately visited Aligarh, 
Bud was glad to express his admiration of the really great 
institution which has grown up there under the enlightened 
guidance of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and his beneficent as- 
sociates in this enterprise.’’ 



THE SCHOOL TOURNAMENT. 



The tournament was held here on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th 
of February. Cricket was not put in it, bat nearly all the 
Schools sent in their representative tf»ams, which had arranged 
matches between themselves, before they came herf*. Our 
•chool team played the Etawah High School and won the match 
by 70 runs. No one on either side scored a big score. 
Nevertheless our boys played a very good game all through. 
Abides score of 28 runs was at the top. 

In the Athletic Tournament the following prizes Were 
won by students of the School : — 

100 Yards Race 1st prize Abdul Hafiz 

^ Mile Race 1st prize „ ,, 

Hurdle Race 1st prize „ ,, 

long Jump 2nd prize „ „ 

High Jump 2nd prize „ „ 

Throwing the Cricket Ball 2nd prize Jalilul Rahman 



M. A.-O. COLLEGE BROTHERHOOD. 

o 

The annual dinner of the Brotherhood was held on Match 
12th in the Salar Manzil, about 200 persons being present, 
Mr. Morison, the Secretary of the Brotherhood, was unfor- 
tunately obliged to bo absent through illness. After the din- 
ner Mr. Arnold read the following address from Mr. Morison 
Brothers, 

I very much regret that I am unable to be with yon this 
eTening. be cau ag 1 bavo always Ivokod upou tUia auaual diaaer 
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i^inrking X^ery clearly one of the most important aspects gf 
the Brotherhood. 

Past and present students of this College are in reality all 
equally members of one organization, they form one society of 
which all members have the same aims and objects ; and one of 
the most important objects of the Brotherhood is always to keep 
this clearly before your minds. Perhaps some of you may 
fancy when you leave the College and circumstances compel 
you to liv^e far away from it and prevent you from visiting 
Aligarh that your connection with the College is severed : this 
is not so : and I want you to uproot any such ideas should 
they begin to grow in your minds. The least important part 
of the College is the bricks and mortar which are the material 
symbol of it : the essential part lies in those traditions, in that 
S[drit of the place> which you have all helped to make and 
which you carry with you into whatex^er towns or lonely places 
you may be sent ; the real College then consists in that 
body of public opinion which is ploughing up Islam in India 
«uid breaking up the barren fallow which prejudice and indif^ 
ference have baked hard. All you who work hard at develop- 
ing sounder views of politics or religion, and more earnest 
care for your fellows constitute the real College and no separa- 
tion from Aligarh should lead you to think that you are no 
longer members of it. This annual dinner always held in tha 
Hod holidays is a permanent invitation to you all to come back 
to the spot in which yon first picked up these ideas and to 
imbue yourselves afresh with the principles which are focussed 
in Aligarh. 

This had aWays been one of the leading ideas of tha 
Brotherhood : another and very important one is, you know, 
connected with the endowment fund of the College* In this 
part of the work I must frankly confess we have not been 
so successful ; our organisation is not yet efiicienl in drawing 
our quarterly payments from the Brothers with punctuality. 
It is always disagreeable .to part with ready money — in my 
opinion at least, and it is unreasonable to expect any body 
to feel enthusiastic once a quarter about tj|0 periodical pay- 
of » small ^ ^um of mouoy. 
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I can only say that if you undertake any serious work wliick 
will necessarily be spread over a long time you cannot hope to 
be always fermenting with enthusiasnii To acliievo any no- 
table result you niust work steadily and methodically, and that 
tlie secret of success lies in plodding along in spite of dis-^ 
courageinents. It is (^asy enough to generate a certain windy 
zeal at faiblic meetings, at brightly illuminated dining table? 
or in ibo escitejuent of deehuuation i but when the novelty of 
the thing has gone ^ry this lumFoT patriotic zeargeiiHi-ally eva-- 
poratos too : this holiday enthusiasm will never achieve the 
big result which we are aiming it, and therefore it i|j 
the coming year any of you feel annoyed or despondent, 
and, worried at the imporlunit}’' of the Brotherhood at 
«acli recurring quarter, begin to ask what is the good of it 
all, 1 can only repeat that those feelings are the common lot 
of all who put their lands to a big piece of work and unless 
each of you individually resist them, our Brotherliood and 
perhaps our College will fall to pieces, 

, To those students who are about to go up for the exami- 
nations, as Secretary of the Brotherhood I wish ad succesfJ 
and speedy appointments to well-paid posts that of their salaries 
I may get one percent.’* 

This was followed by an English poem by Zafar Ali, speo- 
dies in English by Gholam-us-Saqlain, Mahomed Ali Khan, and 
Mumtaz Hosain, and a Persian poem by Mahomed Ghaus Khan- 
Mr. Syed Mahmood, the Life Honorary Joint Secretary of the 
College, then rose and made an eloquent speech on the objects 
of the Brotherhood in the course of which he urged the stu’* 
dents to learn from England and Englishmen the principle of 
gelf-help which liad made England great. He filluded to the 
backward state of education among Maliomedans, inasmuch 
as out of about 15,000 graduates only about 540 were Mahome- 
dans. The doctrine of Z ikat among Maliomedans ought to in'* 
duce people to give money for the public good. It was a curi-* 
ous coincidence that the amount of Zakat fixed by Islam, viz, 

— th, was exactly equal to the income tax levied by Govern- 
ment viz. 2i per cent. There were 6 cores of Mahomedans in 
India. If every man gave one rupee per year we should have 

an iucQmQ of 6 crores vf rttpees ^hich be a sum eUQUgh 
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for rtll tliG n^eJs of iIig MaluHUfedans, fur Cullco;e«, scliolfU*slii[>5, 
►cliools, ho^pUal*^, a^^yllIlU9 &c. Again if 300 of the pa^t stu- 
dents of tins College gave one rupee a montli we should have 
RU income of Kr«. 300 a month, wliicli would siiftfc^e forGO wazifas* 
In c.onclusl6n he called ofi tlie stii<lenis not to forget the Col- 
,Ie>je wlien tb<> 3 ' attaiirod ]iras|writv ijt after life tliroiiyli Uio 
e iucation which Uiej'.guiiieil in the (,/olleg« ; Intt to prove their 
gratitude by sending assistance to the alma mater to which 
they owed their success. 

Mr. Beck, wIjo 0 ''cupied the chair, tlieii rose and said tliafc 
the IJrotherhood was one ot the most important moai»s of main-, 
taining the connection between pre.sent and past students of tlio 
< 'otloge. Till! College, lie said, should lie regarded as consisting 
of two parts ; one of them the part, in Al.igarli, the other tlie old 
students scattered tlironghoiit the country. The OollegC did not 
look on a student as having severed all connection with it when 
ho left after finishing liis education, but it expected liiiu to , 
carry on the- work for wbi<di tlie' College was founded in the 
district in which he happened to live. Tliat work was tlie sjiroud 
of education and advancement througliout the Mahomedan . 
comnnmitv. Tliero ; were many ways in which old students 
could do tisefuUvork. Tlieie was the Educational Oensus, the 
j\Iahomedan Directory, collection of money for the Duty &c. 
Present students could do tiie.se things'whon they were at homo' 
dining the vacations. The Census work had been chiciiy car- 
ried out by students of the College and he ai>poaled to the’stu- 
‘donts to assist the w’ork during, the [ueseut year. In order to 
keep up the connccticfn between present and past students a 
newspaper was neccssarv'. And this purpose was fulfilled by tlie 
College Magazine. He called on students to assist in spreading 
tha circulation of this journal. ' The Mahoinedan nation wiis like 
a lifeless body through which the blood did not circulate. The. 
purpose of the College was to supply the blood which rfxs t;o 
arouse it to healthy .activity. The students who had left the 
College were the blood- circulating in the veins of the inert 
mass of the Mahomedan nation, and that part of the organisa- 
tion which was in Aligarh, the College proper, was tha.hearf 
that was constantly puuiping forth the stream of blood. lu con- 
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elusion he spoke of the special functions of the BfofcLorhooi 
and wished it long life and success. 



THE DUTY, 

— o — 

A meeting of the Servants of the Duty was held on the 
17th February, in which the following Associates were elected 
Servants in consideration of the continued Xeul they had dis- 
played on behalf of the Anjuman : — 

Hafiz Ilahi Bakhsh, W, Irshad Uddin and Muhammad 
Hashiin, 

The following were appointed Associates : Bashir Mirza, 
Sujjad Haidar, Syed Muhammad, and Sarfraz Khan. 

The Keeper begs to acknowledge the rceipt of Hb 15 
collected by Amin Uddin Haidar, 

The Duty shop realized a ' profit of nearly Kb 7G 
during the local exhibition fair of February J89/>. 

MISCELLANEOUS COLLEGE NEWS. 

A misprint occurred in the March numbiir of the Magaiine. 
3-he number of old students who are school masters was wrongly 
entered as 77 instead of 17. 



5th, 



There ar« now 15 horses in tho College staWei.. 

The new First and Third Year Classes will open on Julj 



»rill Certificates have been given to several students, ‘ 
who have qualified themselves. . • , 



PERSONAL NEAVS,. 

' At the recent examination of the Council of Le<ral Edit 

srfi&j, p“* ^ 

Inner Temple— Mohammed Siddiqne. 

Middle Temple— Syed Sirajul Hasan' 

The followiag ,tad™. w» did Ip th. Bat on January 

\ i Syed SiraJiU Hasan, 



1 
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[N B. r.s.stu(Ifi,ts of the College are requested to fnrour 
us w,tl, short accounts of their doings order to he put 

HI under the aodve heading. J 

• number of MUHAMMADAN STUDENTS IN 
N.-W. F. and BENGAL. 

The last Ropovts on Education for’the N.-W P and 

showing the h.;.kward. 

rp, uic , "''V'' Director 

Public Instruction tor the N.-\T. R. Oudh contains tho 
lollowing paragraph 

“The following abstract shows the distribution of Hindus 
and Muhammadans in the four Sections of Zila Schools. 
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“ For the last four years the proportions have been very 
®ucli year the proportion of Muhammadans to 
Hindus in the Middle Section has been about 28 to 100, while 
in the High Section it is only 18, from which it may be’ inferr- 
ed that Hindus, after having finished the Middle Stage, are 
more eager than Muhammadans to carry their education further. 

“In the last Middle Examination, the passed candi- 
dates from Government, Aided and Unaided Schools were 
distributed according to caste and creed in the proportions' 
shown below : — 
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Muhammadans 

Brahmans 

Kayasthas 
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Khattris 
Baniyas 
Other Castes 
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58 

* 161 
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■ « I„ llio Inst Hen. «r" oilier Unsles" liie mtiSi.er ot enstes 

.epiesentea wns 37 . In I.# 0 — " ‘ 

, 1 „«„ iu„.«nU,.n to 4 . 7 M. 840 , MnU.mmn.l.ns to 6 , 34 o, 6 ol. 

anti Kayastbas to only 514 , 327 . 

.. NohvHl..t.i..4i..S -Hie ■'"I"':'*’' 

„,„prea will, »■“' Mnl,n.,....nJnos, tt.ey nr. .one., 

„.or. Inrgel, rep.eseuleJ iH.... eitl.ei in H.o Anglo-t .. nncnl.r 

Schools.’’ . f I 

The follon'injr figures are taken from the llosolution of the 

Govt, of Bengal on the Director’s lloport of Education m that 
province : — • • 

“The numher of Muhainnuidan candidates successful at the 

Unlversil, E.n,ninnti...s for U.e l.ist fee ,Ve..rs n.nl IH. ,«■- 

centoges ot ...cb ennaustes lo the totnl «n.n!..r wb.ob g.nssea 

.are as follows 
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M. A.-0. COLLEGE MAGAZIKS 



Thii Magii«iti« vi'l contain articles on political, liUrar;? 
and other subjects of interest to the Muhammadan community. 

At least 24 pages of the MaMazine will be in the Urdtt Ian- 

gnage. Several Muhainmudan gentlemen dislihpnished for 
their abilities and learning have promised to contribute toward*,n 
the Urdu portion of the Magazine. It will also review books 
relating to Islam published in Europe and India. Translations; 
will be published from Arabic papers printed in Egypt and 
Syria, 

The Magazine is also the organ of the Edncoticnair 
Census, and will publish monthly reports of the flr^gress of tbs|^ 
work. It will likewise give the latect news of the Muham--*’ 
madan Anglo-Oriental Defence Association of Upper India. 

The Magazine will contain information of all sorts with 
regard to the M. A.-O. College. It will thus form a history 
of the College, both of its external relations and its internal 

life. 

The Magazine will be ready also to publish short tc-^ 
counts of the progress of all Muhammadan Schools throughout 
India. Persons connected with such schools are invited to 
,^pp|y the Editor with information about them. 

The annual subscription is Ss- 3 including postage, sod ^ 
is payable strictly in advance. Ten numbers will be issued in 
the year. Subscribers should either send the subscription to 
the Manager, or allow him to send the first number by v. p. p. 
for S»3 or for Re. 1 As. 8 for half a year. 

The Magazine will insert advertisements at the rate of 
1 ann a per line or Rs. 3 per page. 

THEODORE BECK, 

English Editor, 

MAUliVl MUHAMMAD SHIBLI* 

Urdu Editorl 
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^ew Series , 
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THE GRADUATE’S vSTRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 

The object of this article is to combat two ideas ifirst^ 
Cie opinon expressed so ofteo that the Indian Colleges turn 
©at more educated men than the country requires— an opinion 
■urged again and again by The Pioneer ; and s^ond, an exag>- 
gerated notion entertained by graduates who have just taken 
their degrees as to the market value of their services. The 
persons who hold the first of these opinions seem to think that 
there is an jB?^cessiye supply of graduates for all the posts 
.available for them, as that the susplus is obliged to starve and 
thus form an array of discontented disloyal agitators, who with- 
out reckoning what would then befall them Would gladly see 
the whole fabric of the State upset, who are in short a species 
of anarchist j that therefore it is desirable to restrict the supply 
so that it shall not exceed the demand. The theory assumes 
that there are other means of earning an income which these 
unfortunate out-of-work B. As would have adopted, if they had 
aot been drawn on to their ruin by the glittering prospects ef a 
University degree. These means can hardly be the Government 
aervice, because tbeir qualifications for that are iucreased by 
their English educatiou. What is really meant is that tho 
graduates are young men enticed from following the trades of 
their ancestors, who instead of becoming honest blacksmitsh, 
.earpsuters, and swootiacat-sollers have t.roiden the University 
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path that leads to beggary. This is no caricature of the view 
held by many persons. We have' heard people S&y that they^ 
are besieged by graduates applying for posts of fifteen or twenty 
rupees a month, even that graduates apply to be taken on as 
«6mmon policemen on salaries of seven rupees. We have' not 
yet met any one who has taken the trouble to verify the Aca- 
demical qualifications of these candidates by asking them to 
produce their diplomas. But the absence of proof is no hind- 
rance to tbfe spread of the conviction that the bazaars are 
full of these miserable victims of a higher education. What 
is the truth ? The truth is that the Indian graduate is 
in the fortunate position ■ of being able to obtain an artifi- 
cially high price for his labour on account of his scarcity. 
That compared with the graduate in England he scarcely feels 
the struggle for existence. That in many cases - he starts life 
where his father left off. That he makes a much better income, 
not to speak of his improved social position, than if ho were 
a petty trjidesman. That he does net as a rule come from the 
trading class, and therefore does not abandon a hereditary 
profession. And that it is impossible to obtain good men for 
many of the posts which should be manned by graduates. 

Let us take an example. A former Director of Pnblit! 
Instruction was anxious that the courses of the B. A. degree 
should be so planned that competent teachers should be turned 
out for employment in the zila schools. He wanted men welK 
qualified iu mathematics, classical languages, &c. But his 
labour was useless because the pay and prospects of the educa- 
tion department are insufficient as compared with ’ those of 
other services to attract good men into iti Now one of the first 
needs of a country is to obtain good schoolmasters. The men 
who bring up the rising generation should be not only welb. 
educated, but should bo types of manty vigour. Yet the morfe 
enterprising and capable of oUr University graduates spurn 
the education department, although they have the prospect of 
rising to the beadmastership of a zila school, or' even of pro* 
motion to be Inspectors of schools. The initial pay, howave^ 
some Rs. 40, is insufficient to attract thorn ; and the prospects 
they think inferior to those of almost every other line. When 
wo compare this state of things with the marhet for school 
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.Tnastei’3 in England we are struck at once wftli the extraord'l 
nary difference. Advertise a mastership in England of £10t) 
with no prospects and crowds of mCil, graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge, will apply for it. Now if we compare the purchas- 
ing power of the pound in England with the rupee in Indih 
we shall find that" a salary of £100 for an • Englishman of the 
lower middle classes is equivalent to'about 20 Rs; a month for 
the man of similar position in India. To begin with it is uir- 
UStfal for a man of these classes to marry on - a salary of less 
than about £300 per annum.' As a rule in fact men of tbo 
professional classes do not and cannot marry below the age 
of 30 i whereas in India every young- man is supplied with 
a wife, whether her-wisbes it or no, long before this age. The 
main expenses of living, necessary for a man of this position, 
are food, rent, clothes, service and education for his chitdrenl 
All these items cost about five times as much for an Englisht 
man in England as for an Indian* in India.' And the young 
schoolmaster on £100''in England' is a' person' of higher ilucai 
tional qualifications than tho Indian graduate, and has spent 
a great deal moi'o money on his education. If these calculations 
are correct a salary of «s-50 a month in India corresponds 
with a salary of £250 in England, for people of the corres- 
ponding social positions. And even if we reckon it only 
at £200, for this sum, without any prospects, the ablest gra- 
dua-tes of Oxford and Cambridge can be obtained for schools or 
private tutorships in England, though of course not outside 
England. In -Germany in the learned professions the salaries 
are much lower, but then tho * costliness of living is also 
much less. • The conclusion is that suitably qualified m°n, scch 
as a civilized country requires, can not be obtained in sufficient 
quantity in India as schoolmasters. And the reason is that tho 
supply of graduates is insufficient. 

The same is true of other professions. Take the law. 
which appears to be the most crowded, and look at the supply 
-of pleaders not from the point of view of tho number bn t the 
ability of the lawyers. Even in numbers tho competition in 
England is much greater. There are at least ten barristers 
ihere who earn no income at all for one man who succeeds. 

^ome of the surplus come oyer to India, and we see English - 
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barristers who would not have the least chance In Englai^ 
earning comfortable incomes here, in spite of the co^pe . 
hundreds of pleaders. ijTow the .level pf legal a i ,i y _ > 

^ere.wythipg like wUt tt i. ta 

En'elisli barristers would stand no cbane® *“ coinF > .'°“’ 

' " as to engineering, why is it that English engmeer. ar, 

imported into India at a higheost by the 

Native States, and by private firms, English an j 

for .the simple reason that the supply of native engineerwg 

ability is utterly inadequate to the demand ? 

The upshot is that India is very badly off for educated 

men. She has far too fe^Y, and those she h^s are as a rule not 

good enough. In quantity and in quality there is wide scope 

for progress, And how is an improvement in quality to 
be obtained ? First by bettering the education giyep in 
Indian Colleges, und second by producing educated men in sue 
abundance that the Darwinian principles of the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the attest may co.rae into fuU 

operation, , , , t c 

There seews to be latent, in the minds of the upholders of 

•the theory we are attacking the shallow view that thp 
number af^raduates ought to bo equal to the number of open- 
ings for eipploynjent. If this be accomplished, whether by 
increasin'^ the cost of education or other means, the inevitable 
result mu“st be that a number of posts wiU b.e occupied by yery 
inferior men. To get good men th,ei-e must be .competition, and 
the weaker ipust go to the wall. . ]9owe.ver ^rd this may ^ be 
on the individnal, existence of n high state of civi- 

lization depends on intense competition. The competition is 
not conhaed to the years of early manhood but fs carried on 
throughout the greater part of life. Competition is one of the 
main springs of action, calling out in a man all that is ables|; 
ia him. It is the sieve by which the strong men are separated 
from the feeble. It is absurd to suppose that every graduate 
must of necessity earn a good livelihood. Oxford and Cam> 
bridge men may be found working as coolies in America and 
Australia. Some men have moral defects, wl^ich bring them 
to ruin, whatever education fhey may have rocoived, and it 
would he a miracle if there, were none such among the ludiaif 



gradaaiea. If by cbanca Buch a man were to apply for a poit 
of to some official or business man, the latter might 

imagine that he had thereby discovered the true market value 
of the graduate, and possibly some such isolated instances 
have given ri,e to the supposition that graduates could be got 
for nothing. But it he were really to require a man of the 
literary qualificar.ions of a graduate and were to endeavour to 
obtain a good man he would soon discover his error. But 
leaving aside those graduates, if such exist, who have gone 
to the dogs, there are many students who have obtained a 
University degree wh » are wanting in common sense, energy 
and the otiier quiiiities that are needful for success in life.- 
And the inteiests of the C'uvntry as a whole demand that these 
should not b# entruste 1 with responsible positions. There should 
%e a •arge area of selection for all the higher kinds of work ; 
and tliera hIiouI 1 b-j a sufioieiit supply io' drive the better class . 
of Indian graduate into professoions like the Education Depart- 
ment where he is muGh required. We have said enough to 
in<iicate our reasons for believing th.vt the Indian market is 
understocked witti g aduates. And indeed the prima facie con- 
sideration tuat a Province of 50 miiliou inhabitants produces 
only one or two hundred graduates per annum for its varied 
needs is itself a sufficient strong argument. 

Let us turn now to the other side of the picture and look at 
the situation from the point of view of the graduate himself. The 
prospect for him is less cheering. For the interests of the 
oountry and his own appear in conflict. The cheaper the 
graduate can be hired the better for the country, but the worse for 
him. He should however bear in mind two things. First, tb^t 
compared with his brother in England, he is, as has been 
pointed out, much better off. The knowledge of English which 
he possesses is of a technical nature, and has a higher 
monetary value than the knowledge of the Greok and Roman 
classics which the Englishman acquires. As the clerks in the 
middle ages could command salaries on account of their being 
able to write, whereas now every worh;man and serving maid 
in England can do so, and the aooomplishrnent has no monetary 
value, so the time may come when cv knowledge of^ the 

Ehglwh g^ve llie no' »pevM 
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J, Saoh however is not yet the case. And the Native of India 

I who can read and write English is still a sufficiently rare bird 

' to be able to obtain a modest competenoy in the market. In 

» the second place the graduate should realise that the world \ 7 ill 
only r'ay in proportion to the services which it getSj but on 1 
^he other hand if the services which a man renders to it bo | 
valuable, he can be certaiu of being well paid. Now the ability I 
to read and write English is not sufficiently uncommon j or iu I 
itself of sufficient importance to command a high salary. Itii [ 
worth perhaps Rs. 50 a month. Consequently the graduate 
who expects to obtain Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 a month, is, unless 
he is backed by powerful interest or is particularly di‘-tinguish- 
edf rating his services above their true level, and is liable to a 
painful disillusionment. The posts of this value wliich some 
get are the rare prizes for the lucky only. In order that a man 
may obtain a large income he must acquire some special kind 1 
of knowledge or ability which the world is willing to pay for. 
And this cati only be done by several years of work after- tb« 
student has taken his degree. The true function of a Uni- 
versity is to give a liberal, not a technical education. The 
liberal education expands the mind, and is of immense advan- 
tage ii followed by special technical training. If a man enters 
the Government service, he has to spend years of acquiring 
vknowledge before he becomes of much value to the Government. 
People are apt not to recognise that the salaries of public offi- 
cers obey in the long run the ordinary economical laws of sup- 
ply and demand, and that there is a constant tendency for a 
man to reap the reward that his abilities and special knowledge 
entitle iim to. This is clearer in professions like the law, 
The newly fledged L. L. B. is an ignoramus in his profession, 
and until he has worked for several years at the law he cannot 
expect to secure a large income. The whole of modern 
industry and commerce is regulated by the same principle. 
The maa who can do something partiealarly well that very 
few other men are trained to do, something that is necessary 
,for some kind of business, will be certain of obtaining a decent 
income. But many years may be spent in acquiring this 
.specmlized ability. Hence our graduates should' not expect 1 
_ to ,l 
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^ IwrjerB, bat should look forward to years of pstiont irork and 

li which time their capacities will be developed,, 

, before attaining to the object of their ambition. And there 
, 13 nothing more foolish than to hlarae the world for not making 
^ more handsome provision for them. One of the reasons why 

■ many officials look with disfavour on the increasing numbers of 
^ educated young men is doubtless because of the signs of dis- 
, content they show at being obliged to accept positions as they 
J think below their merits. We advise our graduates to take a 

■ more modest view of their attainments, and at the same time to 
be ot good heart, not despairing of the future because of 

1 difficulties in the present, nor thinking that because the posts 
I they obtain may be below their expectations they cannot by 
good work and the cultivation of their capacities attain to such 
d honourable and comfortable positions as may satisfy the ambi*^ 
'i tion of reasonable men. 

J EDITORIAL iJOTES. 

We are extretn->iv sorry to record the death from con- 

lllil , 

. inmption of AhtJullaii, J madar of tlm Honj^ Kong Regiment^ 

^ and fornaerly Captain of the M. A.-O. College Cricket C ab<, . 
He had cjnfcrao&^il this disease fchroiia[h a violent attack 
of pneiunonia. Daring tli^ last cold weather being on sick 
leave he spent two w ^eks in the M* A.-O* College Boarding- 
House, Dr. R >bf^rt< very kindly attending him, but it wag 
impossihie to bring ,l .wn the fever. Jemadar Abdallah waa 
^ highly appi e •i.iLwd ny tiie Oolunnl of his regiment, and he had 
^ received rapid piom ition. Aixliiliah was a mau of noble 
character ; strictly conscientious, modest and brave. He 
^ bore his sufferings with great patience. Hhs d«^ath is a great 
^ loss not only to his family and friends, but to the College, in 

^ which, though at such a distance, he kept up the liveliest 
j interest. 

Wo have received a pamphlet onV* Physical Education in 
ninfndia * by Mr. Abdus Salam of the Bengal Provincial Civil Ser* 
vice. It consists of a lecture delivered by this gentleman to th« 
Calcutta Mahomodan Sporting Club, and urges the importancf 
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5 • 1 j If ftt>peftrs the Mtihoniedaiis of Betigil 

t a^ ran,. .J. •'•>'.* 

possa.. =.. ..» «.» ZZl i 

..*,.... 1.0 not „.ll...pport.<l- 1 .nd atta.n. 

.. th« Masalmans ia ladia, aud especally •“ 

“ pliysioal deterioration may be briefly, and a e sa 
« treor less aptly, described by saying, that they .onM 
“ prefer lying down to sitting, sitting to standing, s an 
.. L walkLg, and walking to rnnuing » ^ can assure ^ 

Abdus Salam that his remarks do not apply to he Mnsalmsn. 
of Upper India, who love, and excel in. every kind o manly 
eport ; and we think the most effective method of infusing a J 

practical knowledge of physical education amona the Benga 
Masalmans would be for two or three dozen of 'lheu young 

men to come every year to read in the M. A.-O. Co lege, an 
iearn here to play cricket, tackle Tommy A.kms m the football 
field, ride bare back, put od muscle bv the Sandew e« 

uui acquire the use of the stick or sWo.rd tor attack or defence. 



We have much pleasure in stating that Siraj Ahmad, 

M A„ has presented Rs. 67 for the C .llo.e b.iildin.s on tba 

occasion of his beinz appointed lui Uura A-sisrant Oomim.. 
sioner, this sum being equal to 10 days pay. It is very g 
fying to find old students thus provin;; t.i-ii ove 
Coll-ge. And we hop.- lliit very soou ti.e r.'p oaoh so o en 
maile against our old students that they cease to care tor t ie 
Collegf when they leave its walls will be completely removed. 



COLLEGE NEWS. 

( i ) The Brotherhood, 

The Honorary Secretary of the M. A.-O. College Brolh«. 
hood has received the following coutributioaa since the begin: 
niog of this yoar 
January 1895, 

00. Haiuid AU Khati Sa^ih 3 



{ ^(T9 5 



Februayyl 



7. 


Badrul Hasan Sahib 


Rs. 5 


11. 


Abdus-Salam Sahib 


Rs. 7-10 


15. 


Aiaul Hasan Sahib 


Rs. 10-0 


16. 


Hamid Hasan Sahib 


Rs. 6-0 


March. 




5. 


Habib Ullah Khan Sahib 


Rs. 6 


6. 


Badrul Hasan Sahib 


Es. 5 


11. 


Sajjad Hosain Sahib 


Rs. 10 


13. 


Walayat Hosain Sahib 


Rs. 18 


18. 


Qasim Beg Chaghtai Sahib Rs. 6 


19. 


Ali Akbar Sahib 


Rs. 2 


20. 


Shamsul Hasan Sahib 


Rs. 5 




Abdul Qadir Sahib 


Rs. 6 


30. 


Mohamed Ali Haqani Sahib 


Rs. 1-10 


April. 




4. 


Ata-nr Rahman Sahib 


Es. 3 0 


5. 


Badrul Hasan Sahib 


Rs, 5 0 


26. 


Mozaffer Ali Khan Sahib 


Rs. 2 0 


May. 




6. 


Badrul Hasan Sahib 


Rs. 5 


11. 


Nur Bakhsh Sahib 


Rs. 5 


13. 


Mohamed Ali Sahib, C. S. 


Rs. 14 


14. 


Shamsul Ha«^an Sahib 


Rs. 3 






128-4-0 ' 



' (ii) Personal Pfews^ ^ 

Maushi Hanuman Pershad, a graduate of the M. A.-Cf-i 
Coll<"g« in 1887, visited Aligarh a few days ago, and froili 
him We were glad to bear that he is now a Civil Const 
Judge in Rewah State. He began as an Inspector of 
Schools, and successively became Assistant Diwan, Munsarim 
of Satna Bazar, and finally in September last be obtained bis 
present post* 

Mr. Morison left Aligarh for England on six months^ 
leave in the beginning of May, and Mr. Horst likewise 
to Almora on six months’ leave at the sam^ (imOf 



(Hi) The Riding School, 

Students who join the Riding School are allowed to 
pay R 3 . 40 in advance for the complete course ; otherwise 
they will have to pay Rs. 5 per month for ten consecutive 
months. In the former case students need not attend the 
school in consecutive months# It is hoped that this excellent 
institution will be freely made use of by the students, so that 
it may be put on a firm financial basis. Already the value 
of the riding school certificate Las been felt by students who 
apply for Government posts# 

(tv) Cricket Shield Matches. 

The Cricket Shield Matches this year were played at 
a time most inconvenient for the students going up for the 
University Examinations, but anyhow they were played out 
most satisfactorily. The followin^^ are the preliminary ties with 
the ensuing results of the matches 
Entrance Class v. II Year Class. 

Third Year Class v. 1st Year Class. 

School Third Class v. School 5th Class. 

„ Second Class v. ,, 6th „ 

The Entrance Class defeated the Second Year Class, 
and the Firfi Year Class having gained a victory over the 3rd 
Year Class, wanted to fight out for the first position. But they 
got a sound beating from the Entrance Class, 

The Entrance Class having played two matches, in both 
of which the victory fell to their lot, secured the firat position, 
^nd succeeded in keeping up their reputation as the Chfimpion 
plass as last year# 

The School Third Class defeated 6tb Class, and Second 
Ivlass defeated 5tb Class. 



The last matcli played wm that of the 8cijool Fonrth 
Class V. Second Class, in which the Second Class won the 
match, and thns aecured the last position on the shield. 

'Resnlt of the Shield Matches. 

Champion Class Entrance Class. 

II Position ••• First Year Class. 



III 




r Third Year, 






1 

t Second Year, 


av 






Y 







ABDULLAH, 

C C. 

■TOETRY. 

We have received the two translations of Frenoll 

poems from friends in Aligarh. 

On an Ivort Lutb 

Pale by.gone singers, who were wont to hold 
This lute, whereon in turn my finger strays. 

Fancy can paint your stately grace of old. 

But not the dreams you dreamed in other days. 

Yet the sad wailings of the chords I sweep. 

Where echoes of their tuneful past are heard. 

Had power to lull your cares and griefs to .sleep. 

Or ease the heart-ache of your hopes deferred. 

Bnt when my life hath likewise passed away, 

Oream-like forgotten in the days to be. 

What other band across the strings shall slray» 

Whereon I fergottea melody? 






Oci Ibis inconstant ivory one will wake 
Echoes of music I loved long ago, 

But thee, dim stranger who my place shall take, 
Thee tny death-darkened eyes shall never know, 



Then, sister, think of us, who once like thee 
Played on this lute, whose days of love are o’er, 

Of our pale sisterhood thou too shalt be. 

Whose shadowy numbers, gathering ever more 

Drift by uncertain in their spectral flight. 

And each, henpath the heavens wan and mute,' 

Hiding the movement from her sister’s sight. 
With soundless finger sweeps a silent lute. 



Sonnet. The Great Beau. 

( From the French of Sully Prudhomme. ) 

The Great Bear, isled within a shoreless sea. 

Shone long ere eyes were born to see bis light. 

Long ere Chaldean shepherds roamed by night. 

Or souls wore flesh, and knew anxiety. 

And countless men have since gazed wistfully 
On his unseeing radiance swift and bright. 

But the Great Bear, all careless of their plight, 
Will watch the last man die, indifferently. 

The faithful shrink from thy unchristiau beam, 

Oh fateful shape, precise, monotonous ! 

Like seven gold nails in sable fields of air 
Faith, baffled, marvels at thy frozen gleam, 

Thy slow, sure march ; thy light mysterious 
First made me falter iu my evenin^f prayer. 
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M. A.-0. COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 



TLis Magazine ivill contain articles on political, hterary 
„a .“c, ot .0 th. M„L^o..d™ 7. 

At least 24 pages of the Magazine ^^ill be m the Uidu 
ra 0 p Several Muhammadan gentlemen distinguished fo 
S abilSriod bavc ,»a.ised to ooot,Ib„.e towd. 

‘ rili*b?p<.blish.d from Arabic paper, printed m Egypt end 

. • Ur. iliA nr^an of the Educational 

The Magazine is also the organ oi 

«„rf l, lh. M.A.-O.CoUeg.. Itwmihu. 

ae Mlege, bolt ot il. externol reklion. and .t. .aternal 

' Tie Vaeanine r-M be ready also to pnbli.h slort ac 

the nroiiress of all Muhammadan Schools throughout 
plrCected rritl sneb sclooi. are inrited to 

«r.Tvrtlv tha Editor with information about them. 

”'^*Tt »llsnb.cripti«n i. 3 inolading postage and 

• .id! Liollv in advance. Ten nnmber. rr.Il be tssn.d m 

ttni. Sabscribetssbonld Ciller send tie »» 

Z Lnager, or allow M". *o »nd tic Erst nnrabe. by v. p. p. 

i«irB»&or forRe.l-As.8for^lfyear. 

Th© Magazine will insert advertisements 

0 fttmas ner line or Bs, 2 per page in Urdu, 

2 annas per ime r tBEODOBE BECK, 

English Editor, 

MAELVI MUHAMMAD SHIBLI, 

Urdu Editor. 

KlAZ MUHAMMAD KHAN, 
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MANNERS. • 

English education in India has unfortunately been attended 
by a d °terioi‘ation of manners. Among the causes of this u 
doubtless the fact that but little attention has been paid in col^ 
le.es and schools to this branch of education. Another cause 
is“that a very unsuccessful attempt has been made to exchange 
Oriental for English manners, the result being as a rule that those 
persons who have not had the opportunity of mixing freely in 
good English society have fallen between ^ 

fll-mannered according to both standards. But I 
cause is to be found in considerationsof a different character. In 

Europe the arbiters of manners are ladies. They correct the 
manners of their relations and punish any breach of good pnners 
ia others by partial or total exclusion from their society. In In^ia 
the tone of good manners was set by the royal court, and was 
maintained by the marked and well graded differences of rank. 
Now-a-days the non-existence of a court and the grea er usio 
ff rlL aLing from the more democratic ideas and methods o£ 
the West, has weakened the means of enforcing good manners i 
ladia while the purdah system prevents the women from exercis- 
W Lltfluence which they do in Europe. Good manne^ ar. 
no! easily acquired, and require continual 

no exterLl authority enforces them, a man s manners have a na 
tural tendency to grow bad. Hence the best mannered among 
you should be constantly on your guard in this respect. 



An address 
M. A,‘Q GoHegen 



gireu by tUe Principal to the students Of 
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Good manners may be classified into the essential and the 
accidental. In all countries of the world most of the essential 
elements of good manners are the same, though the accidental 
may vary. Among the essential elements of good manners are 
consideration for the feelings and convenience of others, modesty 
and self-respect. A man of good manners will not make remarks 
such as would hurt the susceptibilities of any one present who 
heard him. He would in his conduct take care not to disap- 
point cxpectations^he had aroused. He would habitually have 
present to his mind the feelings of the people with whom ho has 
to deal and as far as possible in his words and conduct avoid 
any occasion of hurting them. Hundreds of instances of bad 
manners aise from want of consideration of other people. If 
yon fail to keep a promise, or keep some one waiting at an 
appointment, are unpunctual in attending the cricket or football 
fiehl when your presence is required in a match (which you 
often are), you put others to inconvenience and are 
guilty of bad manuers. 



The great, enemy to good manners is any form of egoism, 
such as prefering your own convenience to that of others or 
being pufifed up with self-conceit. Good manuers require babi- 
tual unselfishness in your dealings with others. And without 
a sense of modesty good manners cannot exist. The bumptious 
young man who thinks himself the superior of his fellows or the 
equal of his bettors is certain to let it be seen by some breach of 
manners. It is therefore necessary for the man who wishes to 
acquire good manners to think little of himself .and his acquire- 
ments. And if he will reflect on how lit, tie he has to bo proud 
of, on bow ™„eb olbo, him in wion, rospoct, 

b« will find but htlle difflonlly in recognising bow biseloss ii 
bis conoeil. I lay g.eal stress on Ibis quality of modesty be- 
cause conceit is a besotting vice of many Maboraedan jonths, 

and I have seen men sloop to the basest action, because their 
silly vanity has been offended. Yon should show proper de- 
ference to age, to position and to learning. I beard not long ago 
ofa Mabomedan gentleman of good position who refused to 
teach bis sous English because bo said the young men who 

Uarnl English treated tbeit fathers like serrauts, Mow think- 
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every one of yon who aro inclined not to show proper respect to 
your older relations, that you not only prove yourselves to be 
wanting in good manners, and decent feeling, but may be actually 
retaiding the education of your community. I have known 
students blown out with conceit because they wore English 
clothes, or because they were rich, or because though really 
poor they had induced others to think them rich by extra- 
vagantly spending their father's money in showy clothes. 

Good manners take their root deep in the character. 
Coarse flattery and servility are odious qualities that are incom- 
patible with good manners. Manliness, sincerity, truthfulness and 
self-respect form the soil on which good manners can be planted. 
It is a little difficult to explain in words the great difference 
that exists between conceit and self-respect, two qualities to both 
of which the word pride is sometimes applied. Self-respect 
arises out of moral qualities, A man who is too proud to 
flatter so as to gain a post, or to lie to protect himself from 
punishment or injury, has self-respect. The man of self-respect 
resents an insult to his honour, his integrity, his character ; 
while the conceited man resents an insult to his sense of import- 
ance, his social position, or his assumed superiority to his 
fellow men. If you think that because you know some English 
and have picked up a feeble smattering of European 
culture you are better than your parents and the old-fashioned 
Musalmaus, your conceit will lead yon to behave as cads 
and not as gentlemen in Mahomedan society. In France 
which for centuries has set the standard of manners in Europe, 
the respect for parents is practised with the utmost vigour. I 
remember that Gambetta, the greatest man in France at the 
time, went on a triumphal journey from Paris to the village 
where he was born to pay his respects to his old father who kept 
a small grocer’s shop, and the whole of France rang with 
acclamation at his filial piety. But if your pride is of the sort 
•that would make it impossible for you to tell a lie or take a 
bribe, 1 hope your pride will be unbounded. 

You cannot do better if you want to learn good 
fanners, than take lessons from the manners of the genu- 
ino Mahomedaft aristocrat, wauners will compava 



favourably with those of any people in the world. I have 
never met finer examples of dignity and true courtesy. But 
there are some points to which I must direct your attention, that 
will be needed if you mix in English society. The great 
element of novelty is that you will meet ladies as well as^ men. 
And your first rule must be to show a marked increase of res- 
pect for women. Among Mahoinedan families the respect for 
women ranges, as far as I have been able to discover, from a 
degree of respect equal to that which we feel in good English 
society to a sense of superiority in men over women, whom 
they prefer to keep ignorant. Among my Mahomedan friends 
those who feel just as courteous Englishmen do towards the sex 
treat ladies with the proper deference. But those persons who 
think, that woman is inferior or if not inferior should .be kept 
inferior through ignorance lest they should not remain in 
proper subjection (as a young men once confessed to me was 
hisopinion)-such persons are certain consciously or unconsciously 
to adopt offensive manners in the society of ladies. The great 
fact to be laid hold of is that woman is the equal of man ; but 
that as he is the stronger, it is his duty to serve her. When 
yon meet ladies you should salute them more deeply than 
men, observe more deference in your manner of speaking to 
them, and be ready to oblige them in every trifling way, such 
as offering a seat, opening a door if a lady leaves a room, 
carrying anything she may have to take, picking up anything 
she may let fall. In a word you should always give ladies 

precedence, obtain for them if possible the best of everything, 

and count as a privilege every service you can render them. 
Adopt these manners and your ladies at home willl join’ wit^ 
Ilirglish ladies in praise of your good breeding. 

You must be careful in conversation with ladies never 
to allude to subjects of a coarse or indecent character, much 
less freedom being permissible in mixed society than between 
men Never swear, use violent expressions, or speak angrily to 
a^other man before ladies. 




clothes, but daily washing of the whole body and clean under- 
clothing are equally essential. In English society havrking 
and spitting are not tolerated and the use of a handkerchief 
is obligatory. Most English people dislike the habit of chew- 
ing pan. As a rule in Rome, do as the Romans do, provided 
that the thing done is not morally forbidden. Thus when you 
are dining with Englishmen adopt English manners, and 
similarly with Orientals, but do not take wine even if urged 
to do so. In conversation listen to the person who is talking 
to you, and do not constantly interrupt him in his remarks. 
Do not make cool requests, asking a man for example to lend 
you his horse or gun when you are not on terms of intimacy. 
It is bad manners when you force a man to be rude in self- 
defence, as when you ask for a favour which is declined and 
you continue to press your request. In saluting cultivate a 
graceful bearing, and do not toss a finger to your forehead like 
a ticket collector. In the presence of your superiors adopt a 
respectful attitude of body and tone of speech. In English 
society this is equally a condition of good manners, though the 
differences are more subtle and less marked than in the East. 
With superiors wait to speak, as a rule, until you are spoken 
to, unless you have some business to bring forward. Be con- 
siderate with inferiors and always thoughtful of their feel in gs. 
When the great Sir Salar Jung walked in his garden and a 
coolie woman saluted him, he used to remove his walking 
stick from his right hand to his left to return the salutation. 

I will add a few more minor points. If you receive an 
invitation, always answer it at once whether you accept or 
decline, and if after aocepting'anything prevents you from go- 
ing write an apology as soon as you know you cannot go. If yon 
ever enter a Christian Church always take off your head dress j 
otherwise do not enter. If you receive [a letter of condolence 
from an Englishman on the loss of a relation, you should ac- 
knowledge it ; if from am Indian it is not necessary as the 
Oriental etiquette differs in this respect. Never take thinga 
not belonging to you without asking. If shown kindness 
by a superior do not presume on that kindness to become fami- 
liar pr neglect the due signs pf respect. I ^have constantly 



foujod students err in this respect. In fad it is very excep- 
tional to find students not lose a portion of their manners if 
they are treated with intimacy.?^ I have never met better man- 
ners anion^ iny students than those of two Rajput taluqdara 
with whom I was very intimate, and one of whom unfortunately 
is now dead. 

The accidentals of good manners are held so important 
in society that a man who fails iu them is apt to be excluded. 
Thus an Englishman who does not pronounce the letter h or 
who puts his knife in his mouth when eating is assumed to 
belong to the lower classes. In particular, care is required 
about the manner of eating and drinking. A man may be ex- 
cluded from European society for some small things of this 
nature, when he may falsely suppose that it is due to prejudice 
against his race, colour or religion. Last year I was staying 
in a big hotel in Germany. People of all nations had come to 
drink the medicinal w'aters of the place. A man arrived whose 
method of eating was such as to attract general attention. I can 
not describe it except by saying that he attacked his food with 
fury like a hungry dog, without that restraint which is charac- 
teristic of a gentleman. First of all he sat by a Spanish lady 
w^ho said to me in French ‘He is a savage from the forest.’ 
She spoke to the Manager, and the man was moved further 
down the table. Next day other people complained and I saw 
that he was still further off with empty seats on either side of 
him. Next day he was at a table by himself, and then he left 
the hotel in a rage at being thus treated. We heard then that 
he was a Count from Roumania, but his high position could 
not make him tolerated by an absolutely cosmopolitan society. 
1 thought of some complaints I had heard of Natives of India 
being excluded from hotels, and of a remark of a Mahomedau 
friend of mino that he never found any difficulty, and judged 

that the cause doubtless was that the former were unacquainted 
with and the latter understood the code of European manners. 
Hence the importance, if you mix with Englishmen, of making 
a study of these points, some of wliich may appear tg be trifling 
matters of detail. 



OUR CRICKETERS AT KAINI TAL, 

The idea of onr visit to Naini Tal wns onVinated h. 
late Captain long ago, and it was with great imnafip J 
were waiting for tLis longed for occasion. tL 
lliose who had never been to the hiils before and 117X1^ ‘’l 
monotonous life of the Boarding-house, helped very mZt 
to overcome the obstacles which delayed onr departure W 
at ast deeded to start on the 19th of June and rLched 

Tal safely on the 21st. 

It won’t be out of place here to say a few ? • r ' 

«r «„- cvick,„„. II., 

TlllHTllioh lh«y Irmdrf l|„ palh, „f ii„ i,;,, 

,l,„„ „.e „hi„h 

h7(' T “ ««'"■'"« -r.rt»«.n 

lb. Coll.g», a„J 

where no one eyer dreamt of it. untry 

was 

iTd^^T rr: native teams in 

India. Tne match began very late, owing (o the heavy fall of 

ram on the preceding night having made the ground wet 

of ^ ^ poor show 

o batting This was owing partly to the worry and fatigue 

of the journey winch made them feel stiff and feverish i„”the 

beginning, and partly because they were .unaceustonied to fho 

1 ^ ‘I'ey shook 

off their laziness, and Helded with such dexterity and caroM 

ness as snrpnsed their opponents. They were disposed off 
Very easily for 45 runs, 

fej,m Innings was^begun the same day. The home 

going in again scored 113 runs for three wickets. Zianllah 

not finish the match, because the rain wi.ich set in the next 
day, interfered very much. The match wl.ich might have 
resuUed m a victory for the home team, ended in a draw, very 
innchio onr fayonr. 
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The second maloh was with the Station Club. 

p„pWw oTeo«,e,-si.batUngWt r„ iafenor.. b.wl g 

LL ^ u. o..;U - 1 

rrr :: l ;o«u «- 

''-1- -ir::: -r- 

This match too ended m n draw very mu ... n.a 

The third and the h»t match wa. played agamel the 

Sherwood »»•'; We won 

r^etud Lt“sh««.od in. who wore di.p.eed oil e.ei^ tor 
tue loss du J 1 10 rnn<! for 7 wickets and de* 

fifi The home team scored U9 runs tor < wi 

cured their innings cloeod. The Sherwood Eleven W owed • 
scored only 66. thus the home team won the mntch y 
iunings and 17 runs. 

We made a great show of batting in all these matches. 
Ziaullah and Shaukat played with great tact and B^ill always 
BOoring double figures and breaking the bowling P 

ponenfs. Ziaullah’s batting Average for these 3 matches wa 
H6 being out only once, Sorfaraz and Ahsan who were in good 
to.; Ure5 ..ry bndly. Abdnl Mnghni worked mrraclee oth 
in hi, hotting nnd howling. Ahdul Hn,„n , tricky bewhng 
pnznled the best b.t, , he stand, first in th, bowhng ayemges. 
Azmat did very well in batting. 

ABDULLAH 

C. C. 



THE THEATRE IN ALIGARH. 

A good deal of nuisance has been experienced of late 
by the College authorities on account of the* length of time 
which theatrical companies stay in Aligarh. Attracte afge J 
by the College they drain the students of their pocket money, 
and offer constant temptation to the boarders to break the 

yule against leaving the Cellege compound at mght. An® 
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Managers of these companies announce from time to time that 
they are certainly going to leave next day, so as to draw a 
larger audience, yet days and weeks pass and still they remain* 
The people of the city complain likewise of the theatre. They 
lay that the passion to see the performances is so strong in the 
humbler classes that they reduce themselves to poverty, and are 
tempted ,to theft. In Delhi the rage for the theatre was so 
great that it is said that the hhisties sold theer viaahkt and left 
their wives and children starving in order to purchase tickets. 

At last the Deputy Commissioner had to step in to the assist- 
ance of the town and expel the company. It would seem that 
the theatre, like the ability to borrow given to the peasant, is 
one of those European institutions which must be introduced 
cautiously into India. At the Municipality meeting held on 
July 22nd some measures were taken to restrict theatrical 
performances in Aligarh. A permanent committee of three, 
consisting of the Collector, the Principal of the College and 
Babu Jogendro Nath Chatterjee, was appointed to grant per- 
mission to companies to perform in Aligarh, to fix the datesr 
of their departure, and to take measures to ensure that no inde- 
cent jokes were allowed in the plays. In England this last 
ionction is performed by the Lord Chamberlain and is most 
essential for public decency. Hitherto, in Aligarh at least, no 
such precautions have been taken. It is gratifying to know 
that the College authorities will in future have some control over 
the popular amusements of the town, as is the case in Oxford 
and Cambridge 

THE COLLEGE MAGAZINE, 

The College Magazine has now been fixed as a text-book 
for translation from Urdu to English in the First and Second 
Year College Classes. The institution of a paper in translation 
for the Intermediate Examination has made it necessary that 
translation should be regularly taught. The College Magazine 
serves excellently for this purpose as it oontaius a variety of 
articles by the best living Urdu writers, on different topics and in 
[ various styles. It likewise oontaius poetry by the greatest living 
Urdu poet. The price is moderate, and the subject matter in- 
^restiog, and especially for students of the M. A, -0. College. 
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An additional advantage of this arrangement is that it will* 
increase the circulation of the Magazine, The number of sub- 
scribers baa now reached 300, which is a satisfactory advance 
on 104 which was the number in December last. We believe 
the Magazine meets a real want, for though there are many 
Mahomedan neswspapers, there is a great deficiency of monthly 
magazines containing good articles. The increase of circultioa* 
is largely due to the energy of the students who in their vaca-^ 
tions have brought the Magazine to the notice of the public^ 
We are likewise indebted to the Moslem Chronicle, the Chau* 
dwen Sadi and the Najmul Akhbar for very favourable notices, 
of the paper. Our indebtedness to some other Urdu journals^ 
would be greater if the compliment they have paid us by copying’ 
our articles were accompanied by an acknowledgment of the 
source from which they have been derived. We trust our 
subscribers will assist us still further in getting the Magazin©., 
better known, the more so as the contributions are all given 
without remuneration and the profits of the journal, if any,, " 
will be devoted to the Siddons Union Club. 



THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERUOR. 

Mr. Cadoll, Lieutonant-Governor of the North-West 
I^rovinces, will visit the College on the 7th or 8th August au4* 
will receive anf Address from the Trustees of the College. 

MAULVl CHERAGH ALL 

Wo have to perform the sad duty of lamenting the Joss^ 
Which the Musalmans of India have sustained by the untimelj^ 
death of Nawab Azam Yar Jung, Maulvi Cheragh All of 
Hyderabad. The deceased was reckoned among those few pro- 
minent figures of real ability and culture, of whom the Moslems, 
can )<.3tly feel proud. A m-ati of sterling abilities, exceptional 
qualities and patriotic feelings, his loss Is keenly felt by Isis- 
co-religionists in India and abroad. In l,is public capacity 
Iso was an .able statesman and .administrator, and a zealm^- 
Btudbnfc of sjuiet and unassuming demeanour in private. In, 
addibion to having a profound knowledge of Arabic and Persian,, 
of which ha was a perfect master,, ho is said tn have availed 
himaalfofa considerable aoiuaintance with foreign tongnef 
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(Latm Greek, Cbaldae, Syriac and English). Undoubtedly hi 
possessed a real thirst after knowledge, for amidst the preiine 
cares of the many high positions which he filled, he carried oa 
»is I orary pursuits to the last, and thus -deserves to be called 
a man of action as well as a man of letters. 

ills learned contributions to the TabzIb-iiI-Akhlaq and 
other penodicala were always received with general admiration 
imd interest. ^ A very favourable judgmeut has been pro- 
nounce on his- book on “ Proposed reforms in the Ottoman 
Empire , which he had dedicated by special permission to H. L 
M. the Sultan. 

The lateNawab was a patriotic friend of his people^ 
whose welfare he had always at heart. As a Trustee of the 
M. A.-O. College he took the most lively interest in its ad- 
fancement and his death iSTi misforttrae ftrr the- institution. 

S.H. 

THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS AND INDIA. 

The general election in England has happened at an 
nnfor unate moment for India, inasmuch as the change of 
Secretaries of State has necessitated the maintenance of the 
troops in Chitral until the new Secretary issues an order on the 
subject, and this will cost the Indian Goverumeut several lakhs 
of rupees. It is doubtful whether the change of government 
will prove directly advantageous to India, because it deprives 
her of the services of Sir Henry Fowler as Secretary of State, 
a man who, in the opinion of competent judges, is the best 
we have had for many years. His action iu connection with the 
piraultaueous competitive examinations and opium questions 
showed that neither his judgment nor conduct were influenced 
in the least by popular agitators. A Liberal Government is ii» 
a strong position in dealing with suck questions inasmuch as it 
is certain to be supported by the Conservatives if it adopts a 
strong lino of action, wheieas there is always a danger of the 
Conservatives being opposed by the Liberals under similar 
eircumstauees, as was the case when- Mr. Gladstone declaimed 
against the Vernacular Press Act. Nevertheless in spit® - 
®f these disadvantages the indirect effects of the CoiMervativ* 
victory in England are likely to bo adyafttageous to ^dia.. Fo*: 



k 
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it must give a gveal check to the spread of radical ideas, vrhicW 
■when they find their way to India, prove so J^j^erly ® 

to the people. It will strengthen the House of Lords immense- 
ly, for it will establish the strange fact that the hereditary 

House when it threw out Homo Rule represented the opinions 

of the people of England more accurately than the elected 
'House of Commons. It may he pretty confidently predicted that 
Home Rule for Ireland is now finally negatived, for even th© 
Liberals must give up hope of ever carrying it. Among the 
satisfactory incidents of the campaign is the unseating of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and the election of Mr. Bhownagree, a Con- 
servative Parses. The Congresswalas will learn to their dismay 
that they are not to have the monopoly of Indian members in 
the House of Commons. Lord Salisbury has shown great tact 
in thus beating them with their own c ards. 

ITHE BROTHERioOD AND THE DUTY. 

The following contributions have been received by th^ 

M. A.-O. College Brotherhood and the Duty 



The Beothbehood. 



1895. 
July 4 
10 
12 
15 



Bad ml Hasan Sahib 
Nazir Ahmed 
Badrul Hasan 
S. Abdul Basit 



Rs. 



>» 



The Duty. 

July 5th Given by Aftab Ahmad, Esquire, on 
the occasion of the birth of a son ... 
July 8th‘ Given by M. Abdul Ghuffar Sahib, 
Deputy Collector, Gonda, on the 

occasion of bis son’s passing the 
Intermediate Examination 
July 16th Collected by M. Irshad Uddin Sahib... 

Collected by Muhammad Ishaq Sahib, 
a student of the College. <•. 



5 

2 

5 

2 



20 



10 

8 - 12-0 

31-8-0 



WANTED. 

Three En<^lish-knowing Mahomedan School Masters oh 
salaries of Rs-^, Rs-25 and Rs-15 for Mahomedan Schools 
ab Secunderabad, (Deccan), Aonla, and Icholi (Zila Meerut,) 
respectively. Applications should be addressed to the Principal, 

M. A.-O. College. 
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M.A.-0. OOLLEOE MAGAZINE. 

This Magazine will contain articles on political, literary 
and other subjects of interest to the Muhammadan community. 
At least 24 pages of the Magazine will be in the Urdu lan« 
guage. Several Muhammadan gentlemen distinguished for 
their abilities and learning have promised to contribute towards 
the Urdu portion of the Magazine. It will also review books 
relating to Islam published in Europe and India. Translations 
will be published from Arabic papers printed in Egypt and 
Syria. 

The Magazine is also the organ of the Educational 
Census, and will publish monthly reports of the progress of the 
work. It will likewise give the latest news ' of the Muham* 
madan Anglo-Oriental Defence Association of Upper India. 

The Magazine will contain information of all sorts with 
regard to the M. A.-O. College. It will thus form a history 
of the- College, both of its external relations and its iutemal 
life. 
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counts of the progress of all Muhammadan Schools throughout 
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THE M. A.-O. COLLEGE AT ALIGARH. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES BY Mr. CADELL. 

iTIIE QUESTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 

' o 

On August 8th, Mr. Alan Oadell, Lieutenant-Governor 
of tlie North-West Provinces, received an address from the 
trustees of the M. A.-O. College, Aligarh, in the Strachey Hall 
of that institution, and distributed the prizes to students of tho 
College. A large audience, including all the English residents 
of the station and the leading native gentry of the district, 
was assembled on the occasion. The address, which was road 
by Mr. Syed Mahmood, ran as follows : — 

“ May it please Your Honour, — We the trustees of the 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, on behalf of ourselves and 
the supporters of this College, offer you our heartfelt thanks for 
the favour you have done us in visiting our College at great 
personal inconvenience to yourself. 

“ Our pleasure on this occasion far exceeds that which 
naturally feel when the Ruler of the Province condescends 
to visit our institution. For we have in your Honour not only 
U respected Ruler, but a patron who has for years shown his 
•ItiendfWp ml aympatby fgr College. The time your 
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Honour’s Collectorsbip is remembered by all, rich and pooir> 

' in Aligarh, on account of the peace and good order that pre- 
vailed, although the times were such as to give just cause for 
alarm. Moreover the health of this district and with it the 
Leafth of the students of this College, owe a very marked im- 
provement to the - embankment which you constructed, and 
which has ever since effectively preserved this town from the 
floods that formerly did so much damage. The strength of 
character and the genuine heartfelt sympathy for the progress 
of the natives of India, of which your Honour left a lasting 
impression on the minds of the people of Aligarh, caused them 
’-to feel the liveliest pleasure when your Honour was appointed 
to the exalted position of Lieutenant-Governor of these Pro^ 
vinces. We therefore offer our thanks to you with no ordinary 
feelings. We welcome you as a kind friend of this College, 
whose generosity is perpetuated on the stones of this Strachey 
Hall,^nd as a Ruler whom we have for years learnt to admire 
and respect. 

“ It is, therefore, needless for us to enter into detail |as 
to the objects of this institution. Your Honour has had a 
personal opportunity of judging as to the spirit of loyalty which 
we wish to impress on the students of this Gollegs and of the 
kind of education we endeavour to impart. Since you left 
Aligarh the College has progressed in funds, in buildings, and 
in the number of students. The most substantial addition to 
our funds has been due to the generosity of His Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, who has increased the permanent jagirs 
which he has presented to the College, so that we now derive an 
income of Rs. 24j000 per annum from this source. We feel 
sure your Honour will be glad to know that His Highness the 
Nizam has thus shown himself an enlightened patron of Ihe 
cause of progress among the Mussalmans of India. Our build- 
ings, as you will obserA^e, have made some progress during the 
past few years, though much yet remains to be done. In parti- 
cular we have experienced groat difficulty in providing board- 
ing accommodation for the , students who wish to come here 
to sindy, and have been obliged to refuse many applicants for 
to admission in consequence. At present a set of 51 rooms is 
being builtj with money borrowed on debentures, the inter-esi 
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■ ofwhicb is charged on the College funds. The number of 
s u ents last year in the College Department was 205, and la- 
the College and School together 565. Of these 3^9 were 
boarders. 

‘In the last University Examination, out of 27 candi- 
dates for the B. A. Degree, 21 passed, one of whom took 
Honours m English, and another in Additional Mathematics. 
In the Intermediate, out^of 65, only 22 passed, and in tlte* 
Entrance, out of 59, only 19. These small percentages are 
sumlar to those in the University at large. We are very sorry 
that many promising students have thus been thrown back in 
their studies, and are- unaware of the cause of this severity, not 
knowing whether to attribute it to any special defect in’ our 
students, or to any fresh policy inaugurated by the University. 

“In physical education we have likewise made progress, 

and last year saw the institution of a Riding School in tho 

College; 

“ Finally, we request of you the favour that you will 
allow us to found a permanent memorial of your kindness to 
ns— a memorial that shall last so Jong as God gives life ter 
this institution — namely, a scholarship to be named after your 
Honour and to be given to a student of the College, classes.” 

Mn Beck then spoke as follows : — 

Your Honour, Ladies ani> ? Gentlemen.— Before' re- 
questing you to be so kind as to distribute the prizes I may be 
permitted perhaps to make a few general vemarks on education. 
The objects of a University and cousequently . of the Colleges 
that compose it, are two ; first, to give a. liberal education to 
the gentry, professional classes, and state servants of a people, 
and second, to promote scholarship. In. the latter, of these 
aims we have so far achieved no success. I am not aware of 
any graduate of the University of Allahabad having - produced 
any original work of any description. I attribute this failure to 
two causes ; first, that wo take no steps to encourage scholarly 
reseai’ch, and second, that we allow our examinations to mo- 
Dopolise the motives of study and so stifle the love of learning. . 

J am fully alive to the importance of the examination as a 
test, but it should be used as a well disciplined servant and not^ 
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allowed to usurp the position of a capricious and tyrannical 
master. How this may be achieved is a technical question for 
experts, on which it would be un3uital)le and tedious for mo 
to express my opinions here. I will deal only with the second 
consideration, as to what positive steps can be taken to encour- 
age original research. The Faculty of Arts of the Allahabad 
XJiiiversity passed a resolution iu favour of giving one or more 
gold medals to graduates who wrote scholarly theses* The 
proposal has not yet been carried into effect, but I hope it will 
he, and experience will show how far it is successful. The 
University of Madras includes an original dissertation as one 
of the qualifications for the M, A. degree in History, and I 
was told by a very able friend of mine belonging to the Madra^ 
Civil Service, who has examined them, that they often show 
real merit and patient research. A second way in which 
learning may be encouraged is by the specialisation of the 
various Colleges in different directions. 1 am glad to see that 
Government has taken u step in this direction by the appoint- 
ment of a second Science Professor for the Muir College. The 
leaching of science in these provinces has hitherto been little 
better than uomial. The University has now, however, insti- 
tuted a B. Sc. degree. The teaching Physics and Chemistry has 
been provided for, and when professors of animal of vege- 
table biology, with laboratories, have been added, the province 
will possess a fairly complete school of science. The Univer- 
sity is also by degrees opening the way for other Colleges to 
take special lines. It is proposed to institute a course of 
Political Economy and Political Philosophy for the B.[A.. 
degree, and we intend to teach it hero. Economics afford an ex- 
cellent intellectual discipline ; little is known of the subject 
in Indian society in spite of its great importance, and India 
offers special problems for investigation. By degrees every 
College will, I hope, strike out its own line and our University 
will come to possess that many-sided variety, which its name 
impliei, and which is essential to higher development, instead 
of the mediocre uniformity that has hitherto distinguished it. 

“ As a further stop towards the encouragement of leam^ 
ing, it would, I think be well if gur Colleges could giyo 
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lectures on subjects not included in the Univ ersity Examina- 
tions, so as to arouse in our students a disinterested taste for 
knowledge and culture. And if any student have passed the 
highest examinations in any subject, say the M. A. in Mathe- 
matics or Science, and wish to pursue his studies further, ho 
should have the chance of doing so under the guidance of an 
able Professor. If out of every 100 graduates we could thus 
produce one real scholar, no amount of time and labour spent 
on bis education would be thrown away, for the seeds of learn- 
ing would be planted in this country and would in time yield 
a noble and plentiful fruit. But this requires in the Colleges 
a surplus of power after the needs of the examination have 
been satisfied, and it is to the Government we must look for 
setting an example in this direction. Those institutions that 
rest on popular support would be accused of wasting their re- 
sources in unproductive labour. Such lectures as I allude to 
would require ample leisure for preparatioi such as is unat- 
tainable under the Indian system of running a College like a 
school, and thereby forcing the Professor to teach several 
lessons daily out of a text-book instead of enabling him to 
deliver carefully prepared lectures. A distinguished Professor 
of Bombay, who now occupies a chair in a European Univer- 
eity, said that if a tour be made round India, coramenciug with 
Bombay and proceeding through Madras to Calcutta, thence 
to the North-West Provinces, and finishing with the Punjab, 
it would bo found that the system of College education steadily 
deteriorated, more lectures being expected par week from the 
Professor, and less time given in vacation to prepare for them. 
It is worthy of remark that Bombay, with four months of vaca- 
tions, and a maximum number of two lectures per day for the 
professors of the best College, stands first among Indian Uni- 
versities for producing native scholars of a European reputation. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the vacation is a time to bo 
spent by the Professor in idleness. It is essential to him foi 
the proper preparation of his work and for that self-culture and 
etudy without which he cannot be a man of learning, but must 
become an intellectual drudge. I am firmly convinced that the 
jgiore in th^e respects wo follow the system of Oxford 
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and Cambridge and of the Scotch and German Universities^ 
the better will be our education. We shall thus in tim«,. I 
hope, remove the reproach that our Indian higher education 
fails to turn out real scholars. 

“ But an objection is sometimes raised that nothing we 
do can be of any use, because we have such a wretched lot of 
students that it is impossible to ligiit in their sordid souls the 
generous spark of love of knowledge for its own sake. I reply 
that a bad workman complains of his tools. No one would 
have supposed that our students had a physique robust enough 
to enable them to play the British soldier on equal terms ia 
the football field, yet experience has proved they have. I be- 
lieve we have excellent material to work on, and that as the 
love of learning has flourished for centuries both among Hindus 
and Musalumans, it is not our students but ourselves who are 
to blame if the University fails to foster it. Among tlie 
prizes which your Honour will distribute to-day are some for 
monitors. The monitorial system was introduced some yearr 
ago in the College, but without success. However by further 
work, and by taking advantase of previous experience, it has 
succeeded admirably. I take this as an instance that it is foolish 
to give up as hopeless without trial any branch of education 
we may wish to encourage,^ 

The Lieutenant-Governor thdn distributed the prizes^ 
after which he made the following speech 

Trustees of the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental Col.- 
LEGE, — I have to thank you for the kind words with which you 
have received me, and for the honour which you propose to 
confer upon me in associating my name with a scholarship in 
your College. 

“ I am afraid, gentlemen, that you set too high a value on^ 
what I was able, when a Magistrate here, to do for the district. 
And with respect to this College, I can only claim to have 
maintained and passed on to my successor, the attitude of 
friendly and respectful sympathy towards its management, 
which was and is due to an institution of great importance to 
the State as well as to the people of Northern India. I am glad 
to know that the friendly relations between the district officials 
aud the authorities of this College which existed ia my 
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a<nd l)efore it, have continued, and may now be looked upon aa 
firmly established and traditional. 

. I have been pleased on the occasion of each successivo 
visit to Aligarh to see in the substantial buildings which have 
been rising year by year, such convincing signs of the energy 
of jour management, and to hear of the popularity of the ins-* 
iitutions under your care, and of their steadily increasing 
success. I find that, during the eight years which have passed 
since I left the district, the number of boarders has been nearly 
trebbled, while the number of graduates has increased tenfold. 
When you can show progress such as this, you can^ I think, 
afford to endure patiently the unfavourable results of the En- 
trance and Intermediate Examinations of a single year, and to 
look forward to the success which is certain to reward increas- 
ed effort. At the same time it must be admitted that if the 
results complained of are due to a sudden variation in tho 
standard insisted upon, such changes are to be deprecated. 

I have listened with attention to your Principal’s views on 
the important educational questions which he has discussed, 
and which his position in the University will enable him to 
impress on the attention of its authorities. The specialization 
of Colleges is a question which has already attracted tho atten- 
tion of the Director of Public Instruction, and tho only point 
which I need mention now is, that if Colleges are specialized, 
Mahomedan students will have to leave this the Mahomedan 
College of the Provinces when they take up subjects which tho 
Coilego may elect to discard. It may be wise to disregard 
this objection but the subject requires the fullest consideration. 

I amglad to learn that your funds are increasing, and that 
II. H. the Nizam continues the enlightened and munificent 
liberality towards the College, for which all interested in educa- 
tion in this part of India should be grateful. There can bo 
few institutions which are more worthy of his support than this 
is, and none 1 believe in which funds, destined for the extension 
of Mahomedan education, are more faithfully or more usefully 
- applied. It may be hoped that in time, the support received 
; from the more wealthy members of your community, in this 
part of India, will become more general, and that you may thea 
. .fce. able take up the many improYemeuts which are uew post 
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poned for lack of funds. In this connection, the contributions 
which are beginning to come in from former students of the 
College are peculiarly gratifying, and it may bo hoped that as 
the number of men who have passed from this College into 
various professions increases, the generous support of their 
alma mater which has already begun, will gradually increase, 
and will prove to be importaat in volume, as well as admirable 
in spirit which prompts it. 

And this brings me to what is perhaps the most important 
change of all which has occurred since I left the district. Then 
your attitude was largely one of hope, however confident, but 
now that so many of the students of this College have gone out- 
into the world you can speak not only of promise but of per- 
formance. Both what I have observed myself, and what I have 
heard from others, lead me to share in the belief expressed by 
your Principal in his last report “ that the tone of the Collie 
encourages truthfulness, honesty and honour,” and to hold that 
its teaching tends to turn out men who are not only well- 
educated, but are also manly and straightforward, and are 
anxious to carry into the practical business of life, the high 
principle to inculcate which is a chief object of your training 
here. And I am convinced that the physical exercises which 
are encouraged in this College, and the executive duties which 
are imposed upon your students, tend to develop the energy, the 
tact and the practical common sense, which are so essential to 
success in life. 

So far I have been speaking of changes which have taken 
place. I would now congratulate you on the fact that in the 
managing body and in the teaching staff, recent changes have 
been comparatively speaking so few, and above all that the 
Venerable founder of this College is still able to devote himself 
to the noble task which bo has set before him, of educating and 
elevating the youth of his community, and that he continues to 
have the assistance of able and earnest coadjutors. 

I am glad also to find among the teaching staff, not only 
the faces of old friends, but if possible even more than the old 
enthusiasm for and devotion to the work on which its members 
are engaged. I would specially congratulate tho Principal Mr* 
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%f his eolleagnes. Ttere is I am convinced no College in India 
in which the managers and the members of teachnig staff are 
more in sympathy with the taught, or in which the personal 
influence of the teachers is more powerful and beneficial. 



generation of students of this College. Even more than your 
predecessors you enjoy the good fortune of belonging to a 
College of high and increasing reputation, which is rendered 
attractive by its fine buildings and extensive grounds, and in 
which you have not only great advantages with respect to 
tuition, but enjoy the benefit of a well organized Collegia»life 
and close association with your contemporaries in wo^i^j^" 
amusement. I see from recent reports that you fully mainta’“ 
all respects whether in the class-rooms or at games, in ch? 
ter and conduct the reputation established for your College 



your predecessors, and that to this are added an active 
ing of loyalty to the College, and practical efforts to improve 
its position. To my mind this last development is a very 
pleasing feature in the history of this institution, and one which 
is equally creditable to the authorities and to the students. 

“ I trust that you will persevere in this generoiTs spirit of 
loyalty and that there are not a few among you who will in 
after life succeed by conscientious work and by honourable and 
manly bearing in doing what you can to prove to the world tha 
goodness of the training which is given here, and in this way to 
maintain and extend the reputation of a College which has not 
only been a benefactor to its students, but has already exercis- 
ed great and beneficial influence, direct and indirect, upon edu- 
cation in India.” 

At the close of the address the Hon’ble Haji Ismail Kb an 
thanked Mr. Cadell on behalf of the trustees of the College* 
Three cheers were then proposed by the students for Mr* 
Cadell, and for the English ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Cadell 
then proposed three cheers for Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and for 
Mr. Beck. The Lieutenant-Governor then inspeotod tho 
mosque and other buildings of the College* 



Students of the M. A.-O. College 
I am glad to have this opportunity of meeting a new 
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THE DUDY. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Duty, held on Aug, 5th, 
the Pr-sldent, Mr. Beck, spoke as follows 
Gentlemen, 

I should like on this occasion to sketch a programme of 
what the College should attempt to achieve during the next 
ien years. Our ultimate aim for this ('ollege is that it shall 
be in itself a University lil^e Oxford and Cambridge, based 
on the principle of the residence of the students in the College 
buildings and conferring its own degrees. I do not thiiiic there 
is any chance of our attaining this end in the present generation, 
but I think it very necessary that our ultimate aim should be 
widely known throughout the Mabomedan community and 
should be kept steadily in view. I wish all of you to grasp this 
idea and to propagate it. Now what is a reasonable ambition 
for the next ten years of our efforts ? I think it would be 
sufficient if at the end of this time we could show 1,000 Mahome- 
dan students, of the Sehool and College departments combined, 
in the College Boarding-House. Up to the present we have 
succeeded in becoming a College of the second grade so far as 
numbers are concerned. We should now be determined to rise 
to an institution of the first grade. The number of students we 
educate is so small as to make scarcely a perceptible difference 
to the percentage of educated Mahomedans throughout India^ 
In order to bring up the Mabomedan nation to its proper level 
of English education we must work on a bigger scale. This 
would be easy if we had more boarding-houses and more funds. 
This year I have I suppose declined fifty or sixty applications 
for scholarships from students who are too poor to pay the 
expenses of higher education. There would be no difficulty 
in largely increasing the number of our College Class 
students if we bad room to house them, and scholarships wbere-^ 
with to assist them. We havta now 300 boarders, and the new 
Debenture rooms will enable us to put up 60 or 70 more, Wa 
want accommodation for at least 600 more students. At tha 
rate of 3 boarders for Hs-1,000 we require two lakhs of 
rupees. Add half a lakh for additional class-rooms, and wa 
have two lakhs and a half. Add |a similar sum for scholar-* 
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ships, expenses of supervision &o, and we arrive aU total of 
5 lakhs of rupees. Gentlemen, if we can collect 5 lakhs of 
rupees in the next ten years, I think we may have 1,000 boarders 
at the end that time. A sum not less than this has been 
collected since the College was founded. There is therefore 
nothing inherently impossible in the task. Hitherto the 
funds oi this College have been collected by the great Founder 
of this institution. The burden of oollection must in future be 
taken upon themselves by the students of this College. If they 
do not collect the money there is no hope of the Collei^e realising 
its lofty ambition. I am extremely glad to observe that the 
members of the Duty have been year by year increasing the 
amount of their collections. I hope that this year they will 
beat the record of previous years. You have before you the 
disagreeable task of appealing to many of the wealthy whose 
Loarfs are apathetic to the sunken condition of their community. 
Bring before the minds of these men the miserable small num- 
ber of English-educated Mahomedans. Ask them whether they 
wish that their nation should retain its honour or sink to the 
level of the low castes of Hindus^ Point out that the spread 
of English education is essential to progress ; and that a great 
central national institution with at least 1,000 students would very 
soon put new life into the nation. Although your arguments 
may in many cases fall on barren soil, yet here and there I can- 
not doubt you will find men who have the intelligence necessary 
to appreciate these facts and sufficient patriotism to take action 
on them. It is time that this College pushed ahead and gave 
the Mahomedans some notion of what we intend to make of it. 
We have to turn out educated men not by tens and twenties 
but by hundreds, so as to proportion our work to the size of 
the community wo have to effect. There are twice as many 
Mahomedans in India as there are Englishmen in England, yet 
there is I suppose one hundred times as much education in 
England as there is among the Indian Mahomedans. You 
beard the other day of the miserable state of ignorance in the 
Mahomedans of Morocco. Gentlemen, I look forward to the 
lime when if we only carry out our work with proper energy 
the Mahomedans of India may not only become the most e Ju- 




eated and crivil'zed of tlio nations of Islam, but nicay go forth aff 
missionaries of education to other Mahoinedan countries. All 
that is needed is to stir the stagnant pool of your society, ta 
arouse and call into play the latent ability that is now wasted^ 
to kindle in all classes, rich and poor, the fire of enlightened, 
patriotism, a patriotism that sees that as British citizens, if only 
they rouse themselves to energetic action, the capacity for pro- 
gress among the Mahomedans is boundless. We have to com-- 
bat the intellectual blindness that fails to see that only by 
education can the position of the nation be improved, the 
fatalism that drugs the activity of the individuals and pro- 
duces moral stupor, and the selfishness that deadens the. 
heart and renders it indiflPereut to national degradation. I 
call on you, students of this College and members of Duty, to 
go forth on this good work, and to prove that you at least are 
not wanting in enterprize and in patriotism. Let each one of 
you feel that on his shoulders rests a burden of responsibility ; 
that on him to some extent, however humble his position, 
depends the future of his nation. If you do this your labours 
will assured’y be crowned with success ; your College will 
prosper ; and the Mahomedans of India will in time take 
their proper rank among tho civilized nations of the world. 
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DEATH OF YUSUF KHAN, SON OF 
GAUHAR KHAN. 

Wo aro very sorry to announce the death of Yusuf Khan, 
gne of the late students of our College, who has been killed m 
a skirmish with the troops of the Khan of Kalat. It was a wrong 
step to take that promising youth in the neighbourhood of 
his outlaw father, who it was certain would take him away 
with himself as he actually did. Had Yusuf Khan been 
allowed to remain in the College for a couple of years more, he 
would have become a little vyser and would never have 
fallea ia the snares of his father even if compelled to death. 



THE CRESCENT — a weekly journal published by the 
Liverpool Moslem Society— is a record of Islamic progress 
throughout the world, and advocates belief in one God and 
Muhammad as his inspired prophet. Send for a sample copy 
to— 

‘ ““ SHEIKH ABDULLA QUILLIAM, 

' . 15, Manchester Street, Liverpool, 

EsaLAND. 

Subscriptions 6s. 6d. to all parts of the world. 



M. A-. O.CoLLEGE Magazine 

In the next two months our subscribers, we hope, will be 
contented to get only Urdu portion of the paper, instead of 
nothing, as given in the notice on the title page. 

NIAZ MOHAMMED KHAN, 

Manager. 
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